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PREFACE 


Only yesterday people in Britain were startled by the warning 
that their frontier was on the Rhine. To-day, the Japanese have 
accustomed our minds to the idea of the Irrawaddy. To-morrow, 
it may be the Brahmaputra. 

The swiftness of Japan’s advance across oceans, through 
tropical jungles and over mountains has taken the world by 
surprise and brought home to us our ignorance of the countries 
of the Pacific and the peoples on whom victoiy for the United 
Nations may depend. 

The real issue at stake in the Battle of Asia is whether half the 
world’s population shall be free to determine their own future 
as equals among the United Nations or whether they will become 
enslaved by the Axis Powers. 

People, sophisticated or primitive, base their calculations on 
memories of the known past rather than on anticipation of a 
problematical future. The majority of the people in Asia and in 
the Islands of the Pacific have lived under the rule of the 
European for a century or more. We must study their history 
and environment to understand the difference in their reactions 
to Japan’s success. 

This A BC of the Pacific attempts to sketch the background 
on which the Battle of Asia is being fought to-day, as well as 
to give a brief outline of the Battle itself. It must deal with a 
curious combination of centuries of slowly-moving history and 
, a few years of events moving at lightning speed. It was written 
during the months of March and April 1942, when Japan’s 
spectacular advance brought her to the frontiers of India and 
Australia. 

The European has been so accustomed to think of his own 
environment as the hub of the universe that his ignorance of the 
world which centres round Asia and the Pacific is profound; he 
was quite unprepared for the shock of the White Man’s defeat 
in Malaya and Burma. 

There is a brief description of the races of Asia and the Pacific; 
a short outline of Chinese history is given; accounts follow of 
China’s near neighbours, Thailand, Burma and Indo-China. 
The British, Dutch and American empires in the Pacific are 
described; their peoples, their trade and their social development. 
Then come the various groups of the Pacific islands. Their 


importance as naval and air bases has suddenly been revealed to 
us; we learn that their resources are an essential part of our 
everyday lives; that we have long benefited by the labour, 
voluntary or forced, of thousands of native peoples to whose 
welfare we have rarely given a moment’s thought. The strange 
history of Japan is briefly sketched. The transformation of this 
country in less than a century cannot be understood unless we 
recall how her' militarism has been fostered by British and 
American policy during the past fifty years. 

Having sketched the background of this vast Pacific canvas, the 
clash of empires is seen in its right setting. Inevitably some 
passages of this book will be out of date by the time of publica¬ 
tion. Tlie situation changes daily. But the essentials remain. 
The Chinese people who alone have experienced Japanese rule, 
not a century ago in a less enlightened age, but within the past 
few years, are on the side of the United Nations. This ABC 
therefore concludes by suggesting a policy which will give due 
consideration to the part played by China in the Battle of Asia. 
On this policy rests not only the winning of the war, but the 
winning of the peace. 
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CHAPTER ONE / 

PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC 

Japan’s attack on' the white man in the Pacific has altered the 
whole perspective of the European. His life has suddenly 
become entangled with thirty centuries of time and many 
thousands of miles of space of which he has been, until now, 
only occasionally conscious, For him, the centre of the 
universe has been the basin'of the Mediterranean and the 
continent bordered by the Atlantic. His civilization has 
been that of Greece and Rome. His god has been the god 
of Judea*. For him, the white man is predestined to rule the 
world. Nearly two thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
the European looks at the Pacific, studies its wide areas ot 
land and sea, and gradually understands that he can no longer 
overlook this different world, nor impose on it his own material 
standards of value. Over there, between the waters of the 
Pacific and the high plateaux of Central Asia, Chinese civilization 
has developed without a break for more than 2,000 years. It 
was flourishing in the days of ancient Greece. When Julius 
Caesar came to this island of ours in a.d. 43, the Classical 
Period of Chinese history had already ended; Confucius, Mencius 
and Lao Tze were intellectual giants who had already made their 
contributions to philosophy and law and literature, and given 
China the intellectual basis of the culture she has maintained 

Away from the land mass of which China is the centre, the 
islands of the Pacific provide a great va|^y of racial pictures. 
Scattered over an ocean so large that it is nearly as big as e 
other four oceans flooded together, arc islands ranging from cora 
atolls to Papua, which, Australia and Greenland excepted, is the 
largest island in the world. And, just as their size shows so much 
variety, so the peoples still illustrate the development of mankind 
from the stone age of the Celebes to the industrialized native ot 
Sumatra. For the frizzy-headed, tattooed Papuan who has never 
seen a wheel, the Japanese dive-bomber is his introduction to 
• the fine arts of the European. In the remoter parts o tne 
Malayan Peninsula, Japanese soldiers equipped with the latest 
tommy-guns may find the Semang and the Sakis, pygmies wi 
- “kinky” hair, still living in the trees of the tropical forests as 

their ancestors have for centuries. 
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The dry, lifeless communiques of the war in the Pacific make 
no mention of the primitive people inhabiting these islands when 
the Japanese bombers throw death over the Solomons or the 
Celebes. Strategic maps of the oil-wells in Dutch Borneo give 
no idea of the head-hunting Dyaks, many of them still nomads 
dressed in loin-cloths, who are only just beginning to learn how 
to cultivate rice near the coast. Now that the Japanese have 
captured them, the public has heard for the first time of the 
tin-mines of Ipoh; even now nothing is said about the white 
recruiting of coolie labour from China, brought on almost slave 
terms to work for the profit of the West. Japanese exploitation 
would prove more ruthless, but if we wish to understand what 
is happening to the British Empire in the Far East we must 
face the part that the white man has played there in modern 
history. 

Japan’s challenge can only be grasped if the people of Asia 
are understood; their variety of development, their cheap labour 
for the industrialized nations of Europe and the United States, 
and, above all, the pride of China’s ancient civilization and the 
awakening of peoples who have long been content with their 
primitive ways of life. 

The doors of the Far East were opened by Europeans in 
the 16th and 17th centuries for the sole purpose of trade. The 
first comers were Jesuit missionaries, followed closely by 
merchants. Early traders, notably the Dutch, found that 
behind the doors separating East from West were spices 
and other goods which would fetch good prices in their home 
markets. They themselves had nothing to offer in return; the 
machine age of mass production had not yet dawned, and the 
traffic was a one-way business. The foundation of the Dutch 
hast India Company in 1602 introduced European traders to 
the peasants in what is now the Netherlands East Indies. By 
1685 the flag had followed the trade, and the first step in the 
conquest of the Pacific was implied when the Dutch flag flew 
ever the whole archipelago. A study of the Pacific since those 
days is a study of the impact of the more highly developed 
western nations on, roughly speaking, a quarter of the human 
r ^. ce ’, at * m P act has varied for a number of reasons, but most 
of all because of the different degrees of accessibility and the 
difficulties that this has meant in the commercial calculations ' 
which were involved. Sometimes a particular source of riches 
has made it worth while for traders to overcome distance. The 
phosphates on the island of Nauru are a good example. Generally 


speaking, however, the more remote an island is in the Pacific, 
the more nearly do the people approximate to their ancestors, 
not only of four hundred years ago, but of twice and three times 
that period of time. 


The Races of the Pacific 

The yellow race predominates over this vast area. Sometimes 
it is called Mongoloid, or even Mongol, but this is not a correct 
description. The term arose when Marco Polo visited China 
seven hundred years ago. The country was then being ruled 
by the famous Kublai Khan who was a Mongol. The Chinese 
are the most typical as well as the most numerous Asiatic race. 
Their patient courage for the past five years in resisting their 
next-door neighbour, Japan, has inspired many books and 
pictures and films which have made us familiar with their 
straight black hair, characteristic brown eyes and yellowish skin. 
There are roughly two main divisions: the tall man of the North 
and the shorter, darker man of the South. This is how we can 
most likely tell a Pekingese from a Cantonese, for most of us 
cannot tell the difference in their dialects. 

The second racial group is the Proto-Malays, of whom the 
Malayans are a specialized variety developing in Sumatra in the 
12th century. Their eyes and their hair are similar to the Chinese, 
but they generally are yellowish-brown in colour, have less pro¬ 
minent cheek-bones than the Chinese, and, generally speaking, are 
much less muscular. 

The third group, the Ainus of Japan, seems to have been 
originally a spur of the Nordic race. They are now mainly found 
on the island of Hokkaido, and their oval faces and wavy hair, 
often fair, clearly differentiate them from the Japanese. • 

The fourth racial group is known as Negrito. Years ago, 
before the advent of the white man, they were probably scattered 
over a much wider area of South-East Asia than they are to-day. 
There are differences between them, but their general charac¬ 
teristics are the same. Their name means “little Negroes”. They 
are dark-skinned and their hair is curly. * There are several 
different theories about their origin. One school of thought 
suggests that their original home was in the centre of the area 
they inhabit to-day. Another school believes that their original 
home was on the Asiatic mainland. A third school, which at the 
moment is the most widely accepted, thinks that they came 
originally from Africa. 
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The above is a general description of the main races of 
Eastern Asia; it would require volumes to describe the infinite 
subdivisions which anthropologists have made. In this book we 
can only give an outline. 

The Peoples of China 

The question, “Where did the Chinese come from?” is one to 
which there is still only an incomplete answer. There are some 
anthropologists who believe that the earliest cradle of mankind 
was “somewhere in Asia”, but a detailed study of the origins of 
the Chinese race has yet to be made. The Chinese themselves 
have shown little curiosity about this subject until recently. 
Their geography and anthropology have advanced very slowly, 
and it has been left mainly to the foreign scientist to carry out 
any extensive research both in records and on the field. 

It was not until 1927 that reliable finds were made of the 
earliest man-like inhabitant of China. He is known as the 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis. Palaeontologists of the Geological 
Survey of China made these discoveries in a cave 30 miles south¬ 
west of Peking, and subsequently authorities came to the con¬ 
clusion that these individuals had distinctive features showing 
direct genetic relations with the Mongolian groups of recent 
days, but, more significant still, with the Chinese specifically. 
These discoveries, suggesting that ancestors of the Chinese had 
lived in China since Pleistocene times, 500,000 years ago, have 
. done a good deal to stimulate interest in archeology and geology. 

Little is known about the Stone Age of China, whereas the 
same period in Europe has been the subject of exhaustive study. 
More is known of their New Stone Age, but it is not until 
Chinese civilization reached the Bronze Age that we have any 
considerable details. It is now known that the inhabitants 
passed through these different stages in part of the country 
we know as China to-day, and that they were not an immi¬ 
grant civilization from Central Asia as was formerly believed. 
Mr. H. G. Creel, Instructor in Chinese History and Language 
in the University of Chicago, has written a fascinating book, 
The Birth of China , in which he describes the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries made in 1928 in the district of Anyang, in Northern 
Honan Province. For several decades the Chinese farmers in 
this area had found, after a rain, or after ploughing, quantities 
of bones with queer markings which they thought were dragon 
bones. Some of the more enterprising farmers scraped off 
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these queer markings, pounded them in a mortar and sold 
them as medicine, especially to people with nervous disorders. 
One day a Chinese antiquary, who was a great expert on ancient 
Chinese writing, saw some of these bones and recognized the 
queer markings as writing of an earlier period of Chinese 
civilization. They were oracle bones, and led some thirty years 
later to the excavations of Anyang and revealed much of the 
lives of the inhabitants living there before 1122 b.c. The Anyang 
discoveries thus added a great deal to the already existing know¬ 
ledge of the origins of Chinese civilization, and it is now a 
generally accepted fact among the experts that in the regions of 
the Yellow River, in the provinces of Honan and Shantung, and 
of Kansu to the north-west, there has existed for an uninterrupted 
period of more than 2,000 years a race of people with a cultural 
tradition developed in and peculiar to that area. As the Chinese 
are now showing much more interest in archaeology and kindied 
subjects, and are overcoming their rooted prejudices to the 
disturbance of their ancestors involved in excavations, more 
light will be thrown on this exciting story of the origins oi their 
civilization, and we shall be able to trace its influence throughout 
the Pacific area. At the present moment it seems sale to say only 
that in the north-west of China there was a culture area from 
which radiated influences that we can trace to-day in the peoples 

of the Asiatic mainland. 

China had thus become of age, as it were, by 600 b.c., and 
by 200 b.c. had her first unified government. It was natural that 
she should become—as Mr. Creel describes her— a focus of 
cultural diffusfon not dissimilar in function fromi that which ha 
arisen considerably earlier in the Near East . Chinese art and 
philosophy laid the foundation of an expanding civilization in 
Asia, just as Greco-Roman culture did for Europe. 
geographical features facilitated this cultural diffusion; her lar e 
area, her long coastline, an enormous popu^uon Her grcatest 
influence has been along the continental rim of the South Sea 
from the Island of Formosa to the Straits of Malacca. 

Apart from the Chinese proper, there are more than -00 
tribes, mainly concentrated in the more remote parts o ou 
and South-west China. It is only during the past four years that 
the general westward drift of Chinese industry has made know n 
even to the Chinese themselves, many of the customs of the 

Lolos and the Miaos. ... _ 

We may hear about the Lolos from our daily press, either 

because they will become involved in the war, or because a new 
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road which is planned to link up China with India will pass 
through their area. There are 1 \ million of these people, 640,000 
of them in Sikang; they are warlike, almost all of them owning 
a rifle and knowing how to use it. They have a rigid class 
division. The ruling Lolos call themselves “black bones” or 
nobles. The “white bones” are the descendants of Chinese 
captured several generations ago. The lowest class are the 
Chinese captured in recent years. The Chinese Government is 
trying to bring them under its influence, planning education 
courses for them and seeking to improve their very primitive 
methods of -growing corn and potatoes. They speak many 
dialects, but only one in a hundred Lolos can read their very 
imperfect language; writing is the exclusive art of professional 
soothsayers. If tribes wish to communicate with each other ur¬ 
gently, they send wooden tablets with a certain number of notches 
to indicate the nature and degree of importance of the news. 

The Miao peoples, called red, white, black or flowery, accord¬ 
ing to their colour and customs, are a large group living mainly 
in Kweichow, Hunan and Kwangsi. 

Then there are the Thai or Shan people, the most numerous 
and widely distributed people in the south-eastern part of Asia. 
There are about 23 millioh of them altogether. They are scattered 
over the northern part of Burma. There are about 6 million 
in Southern China, and the majority of the remainder are in 
Thailand. Their origin is still uncertain, but probably they were 
peoples who moved southwards and westwards from Kwangsi 
and Kwantung under pressure from the Chinese. The Thai state 
of Yunnan once stretched from Assam to Tonking, but was 
destroyed by Kublai Khan in the 13th century. Four million 
Thais, that is about one-sixth of the entire race, still live in 
Yunnan, in the more remote valleys. After their defeat at the 
Mfrftnds of Kublai Khan, the Thais began an emigration into 
rma,,Siam and Indo-China. They settled in isolated valleys 
rlfcer basins and gradually colonized these areas, driving 
o the less fertile mountainous lands the Mon-Khmers, a more 
primitive people. The conquerors took with them the social 
organization of the Chinese. This gave them a great advantage 
over the various groups already existing in what is called Thailand 
to-day, and gradually the Thais became the dominant race and 
their towns and villages were organized very much like those of 
the Chinese. Even as far back as 1272 Marco Polo, who travelled 
through these areas, noticed that their administration and 
customs were modelled closely on those of the Chinese. 
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The Peoples of Malaya 

Chinese influence is less in the southern part of the Malaya 
Peninsula. Here there are three different racial groups: the 
Negritos (known in some places as Semang and in others as 
Pangan), the Sakai and the Malayan. Only about 2,000 of the 
Negritos, who are pygmies, are left. The Sakai, who live mainly 
in the mountainous areas between Kula Kangsar and Selangor, 
were probably a southwards extension of the Mon-Khmers. In 
the south they have been influenced by Indian immigrations. 
About half of the people in the Malaya Peninsula are protc- 
Malays and Malays. The true Malays seem to have crossed 
over from Sumatra into the peninsula in the 12th century, 
and within a hundred years they were widely distributed over 
the whole archipelago. Thus they are the main indigenous 
people of the Netherlands East Indies. East of the Wallace 
Line in Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, and New Guinea 
the people belong to the Melanesian group. In Sumatra and 
Java however, the Malayans predominate. There are important 
local characteristics. In Java, for instance, there are true 
Malayans at Batavia and on the coast. Soudanese live in the 
west of the island; Javanese in the centre and Madurese m e 
east and in Madura. The Javanese are about two-thirds of the 
population and the Sundanese a fifth. Again, m Sumatra, te 
Malays predominate, although there are many local differences. 

The Japanese 

The Japanese have a number of myths which ascribe divine 
origin to the islands. The most popular is that while Izanami 
and Izanagi were standing on the floating bridge heave , 
Izanagi rested his jewelled spear in the waters below. When he 
withdrew it, drops of water trickled down and congealed, 
forming masses of earth above the sea’s surface. These became 
the islands of Japan. The original inhabitants of these islands 
were the Ainus—an extremely hairy race, of whom to-day there 
still exist only about 20,000. Although there were Mongolian 
migrations later, probably via Korea, the chief Emigrant race 
■ was most likely from Malaya. The Ainus were gradually pushed 

further and further north, until to-day they " e al ™ st conl ; n t ' 
to the island of Hokkaido, to the Kuriles and Saghalien. They 
are very sturdy, stocky people, dark-skinned rather than y 
Md their eyes are European, not oblique. There are various 
theories'^bout these people, so different from the Japanese, 
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some experts have put forward the theory that they are descended 
from the same stock as the races of Europe, but that they have 
stayed behind on a primitive cultural level. The women work 
at agriculture and the men are hunters, and, as far as is known, 
they were never more advanced than they are to-day. 

Among the Japanese themselves there are two marked divisions 
of people, and perhaps the safest general statement that one 
can make is that they are the result of Mongolian and Indonesian 
influence. Both groups, which have intermingled with each 
other as well as with the Ainus in the northern part of Japan, 
have dark hair and dark brown eyes. In some parts, where the 
Mongolian influence has been strongest, through the nearness of 
Korea, the people are more like the Chinese in physical ap¬ 
pearance. But temperamentally the Japanese are very different 
from the Chinese, and the most generally accepted explanation 
is that the Japanese have an admixture of southern blood from 
the Malayan and possibly the south Chinese areas. 

Lastly, east of the Wallace Line, the islands of the Pacific are 
generally divided into three groups based primarily on the racial 
characteristics of the people who live there. 


The Peoples of the Pacific Islands 

1. Polynesia 

The most remote of these areas is Polynesia. The islands of 
Polynesia stretch from the Tonga and Samoan groups to Hawaii. 
Hollywood has concocted its own stories of the peoples in 
Hawaii and Samoa. The less enlightened type of missionaries, 
full of enthusiasm for the god of the white men and of contempt 
for the animistic beliefs of the natives, have done a good deal to 
describe their primitive behaviour without making any effort 
to understand its origins or to appreciate the wealth of scientific 
material which is to be found on the origins and development 
of mankind. Polynesia includes the Fijis, the Sandwich, the 
Marquesas and many other smaller islands, such as Pitcairn 
and Easter, which may very easily come into the headlines of 
the world’s press as their value as bases becomes their chief 
asset. Polynesians are well developed, have a brown complexion, 
curly hair and black eyes. The white man who has found glamour 
and romance among them has introduced diseases such as 
smallpox, and tuberculosis, against which they have little re¬ 
sistance, and many of them have died as a result. 

The Polynesians .are, on the average, a very tall race. 
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Their hair is wavy and brown. Their heads are round and 
high with a flat back and a sloping forehead. The round 
heads are artifically developed, probably because a round- 
headed race once conquered the Polynesians. As soon as a 
child is bom, the back of its head is massaged and then the sides 
and the forehead, so that little by little the egg-shaped head has 
developed the more fashionable roundness. But this is not all 
that the Polynesian baby has to go through as soon as he enters 
this world. In his first hour old women massage his nostrils 
so that he may develop the broad nose which is a sign of special 
attraction. The Polynesians have a lively sense of beauty; they 
are intelligent and alert and have a characteristic art, most 
highly developed in the Maori carvings and in the pottery of 
Samoa. They talk a language and they have a mythology whic 
have close affinities with Indo-European language and mythol¬ 
ogy, and from these and other characteristics it is considered 

likely that they have a common origin. 


Samoa is divided into Western and Eastern Samoa. TTte 
Germans had “colonized” Western Samoa until August, 1914. 
In 1919 this territory was mandated to New Zealand. That e 
Samoans learnt a great deal from these countries is shown in 
fhen development of an independence movement which has 
as its motto “Samoa for the Samoans”. In the mandated part 
there are about 40,000 native Samoans, and at l^U.TOO whue 
DeODle live there as planters and traders. The natives are true 
Polynesians” and allied to the people of Hawaii and the Maoris 
ofNew' Zealand; so much so that Samoa is generally regarded 
as a racial half-way island between the two. Eastern Samoa 
under American administration, has a population of about 

«K, natives. In 

northernmost and the southernmost points. Whilst the natives 
of these two groups of islands have remained predominantly 
Polynesian in the Fijis and in the Society Islands (Tahiti) a. good 

stronger physically and, generally speaking, 

the other hand, the 10,000 Tahitians, many of them of mixe 


race, have deteriorated. The people of the Hawaiian Islands 
are pure Polynesians, very like the Samoan and the Maori. But 
the extensive trade which America has developed in the islands, 
half-way between Asia and the United States, has introduced 
Japanese and Chinese, Koreans and Filipinos, Negroes and 
Portuguese, so that there is a great racial admixture. 

On the whole, it is true to say that the pure Polynesians are 
gradually decreasing in number. Diseases carried by the white 
men have caused a high mortality rate in areas where there is 
no chance of any elementary precautions, and, as trade or 
strategy or both bring these islands into the sphere of commerce 
and war, the race becomes a mixture. 

2. Melanesia 

Melanesia, the second group of Pacific Islands, lies between 
Polynesia on the east and Australia and New Guinea on the 
west. Some anthropologists believe that the Melanesian race, 
whose curly hair and thick lips show a negroid origin, were the 
first to occupy the islands of this vast ocean. In early days 
they may have come from Africa by way of India. As with the 
Polynesians, the arrival of the white man has been a signal for 
their decline in numbers. For instance, when the French took 
' Sew Caledonia , in 1853, there were about 70,000 natives there; 
in 1929 there were not more than 25,000. The French have 
imported Japanese, Javanese and Indo-Chinese labour to work 
the nickel mines. There are about 20,000 white people who 
mainly arrived as exiles when the French used these islands as 

a penal settlement. • 

Melanesia means the archipelago of the blacks. The 
Melanesians are almost black, and their curly hair, thick lips 
and deep-clefted noses indicate a common origin with the 
negroes of Africa. People who have travelled widely through ' 
Melanesia, studying the different people living on these islands, 
have remarked on the sporadic nature of Melanesian culture 
and language. The people of the Eastern Solomon Islands, for 
instance, are very skilful in carving wood; in the Western 
Solomon Islands inlaid work is the speciality. In New Caledonia 
there is an extraordinary development of stone-work, and so on. 

3. Micronesia 

Micronesia is the third group, and it has been called “the 
meeting-place of all the primary divisions of mankind from 
north, east, south and west’’. The racial mixture is confused 


and all kinds of theories have been worked out to explain it. 
But the original population seems to have been negroid, and, 
in later times, Mongoloid and Malayan and other characteristics 
began to be imposed by varieties of immigration 

Micronesia—little islands—includes the Marshalls the 
Marianas, Gilberts, the Pelews and Carolines. The inhabitants 
are an intermixture of many races—Melanesians, Polynesians, 
and Malayans, but where they are pure these people are more 
nearly like the Polynesians, especially the Samoans. With the 
exception of the Gilberts, these islands have been under Japanese 
mandate since 1919, and, in spite of the Mandates Commissio 
of the League of Nations, which requested reports on these 
areas the rulers of Japan have kept their administration, like 
their ’military preparations, a secret from the rest of the world. 

New Guinea 

At the extreme western end of the South Pacific is New Guinea 
The people h™e are called “Papuans” from the Malay word 
meaning “woolly-haired”. Part of them arc Papuans and part 
Melanesians. The former are generally accepted as the abong^ 
race and have been driven inland among the lulls. Here tncy 
live in tribes between which there is little contact. On the eastern 
coast*the people are more closely related to the MCanestan 
neSoid race, which we have already described earlier But the 

whole island in which these people live ,s “f are 

ssisss 

settlements of over a thousand people. 

The Philippines 
Philippines hn„ . gj. 

are an extraordinary racial mixture. e Negrito, 

racial groups: Negrito, Malay and Mo ^ ^ ^ is , an ds in 

who probably held the S rca te r pa ;• ( the popu i a non. 

far-off times, to-day forms only a small par * rior two 

He lives mainly in the forested mountas ^ ^ ^ pa , awan 

most pnmit We of UteN^W^J 



Mongolians, who constitute the remaining two groups,* there 
are 120,000 Chinese and a large number of Japanese, who in 
1940 numbered at least 29,000, together with 8,000 Europeans 
and 9,000 Americans. The Filipinos—the Result of the racial 
admixture already explained—mainly live in Luzon Island, and 
their resistance to the Japanese, invasion has been one of the 
few significant events in the break-down of colonial defences in 
the Pacific. These 8£ million Filipinos are Catholic. In the 
south, in Mindanao, the half-a-million inhabitants are Moros 
(Moors) and fanatical Mohammedans. Languages reflect racial 
groups. In the Philippines there are 7 distinct native languages 
and 87 dialects. But, apart from native languages, there are at 
least 1,000,000 Filipinos who can read Spanish, whilst many 
more understand it, and at least half the population knows 
either English or Spanish. 

The White Man in the Pacific 

In the past, white men have thought of the Pacific only in 
terms of profits and strategy. Even the immediate future is 
obscure; we cannot calculate the results of the capture by Japan 
of sufficient bases in this ocean to cut off most communications 
between the British and American traders and these islands, 
which, as we shall see in a later chapter, are a source of so many 
tropical products. Into many of these islands the white man has 
penetrated. Remoteness has been no barrier if the interests of 
commerce or strategy are involved. 

300 years ago the natural and potential wealth of the Pacific 
dawned on the white man. Trade has been his main considera¬ 
tion. That he had to do with human beings with an indigenous 
culture, sometimes at least as high as his own as in the case of 
China, sometimes extremely primitive as in that of Papua, 
seems rarely to have occurred to the trader who usually thought 
less in terms of human relationships than in percentage returns. 
Missionaries have frequently deplored, but as a rule have 
been unable to prevent, the arbitrary proceedings of their 
compatriots, and there have been occasional Civil Servants 
whose treatment of native problems has won confidence and 
friendship. 

Recent events are showing us that the attitude of the native 
peoples is in itself a factor of the utmost importance. Later 
chapters will show how widely different are the peoples of the 
Far East and how different are their stages of economic as well 
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as cultural development. Japan is a highly developed modem 
industrial country. China is a cultural unit developmgthecon- 
sciousness of a modem nation. The Pacific Islands remain 
primitive and undeveloped as far as their aboriginal population 
. I concerned. Their land is increasingly coveted by the indus¬ 
trialized countries as a source of vital raw materials. To a 
considerable degree Japan’s war in the Pacific is an attempt to 
get within her own Empire the important resources of these 
islands before they become incorporated into and developed 

more fully by the older Empires. 

December 7th 1941, will prove the first page of a new chapter 
inKSLeen the East and the West. Japan has learnt 
the vices of the West; whether she has understood any of its 
^rtues remains to be seen. Japanese bombs fell as accurately 
on the Prince of Wales as British bombs fell on the Gneisenau. 
Japanese tanks were manoeuvred through Malayan jungle which 
Bdttsh Generals believed impassable. The people of Malaya 
have watched the white soldier retreat at the end of the Japanese 
K pt Those first few days of December, 1941, were days that 

shook the Pacific world from coast to coast. Illusions that had 
bren carefblly fostered century after centuo; were scattered 

the Japanese will 

^tf^ The^opl^s of Japanese occupied countries may soon 
tove good reason to understand the hon or of a mechamcal 
8 . whirh has as its basis a mongrel philosophy of 

SfSHS 

their , Pr Zt 8 v 3 We totSKU to thank if even this idea has 
racial affinity. , that Q f ra cial superiority which 

raused the'native and the dog to be classed in the same category. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CHINA: THE CONSTANT FACTOR 

(Area, 2,903,475 square miles. Population (average estimate) 

422,707,868) 

% 

Part I 

China through the Ages 

“No people upon earth can surpass them in fortitude under 
difficulties, or show greater patience under wants of every 
kind.” This might have been written to describe the Chinese in 
the early days of their resistance to the Japanese invasion of 
1937. It was written by Marco Polo 700 years ago, after his 
travels in China. He was the first European to give the world 
outside China any detailed picture of the lives of the people 
who had existed, so self-contained and so remote for more 
than 2,000 years. 

Marco Polo, like so many others who have followed him in 
his travels, described the perfection of “flowered and embroidered 
satins, and other branches in the manufacture of .silk - . . . the. 
many handsome and spacious edifices belonging to men of rank 
and great magistrates", and so on. This ecstasy about China and 
things Chinese have produced a curious paralysis of mind, a 
certain indifference to the lives of the millions who constitute 
the backbone of China, to the peasants whose industry for 
forty centuries has given continuity to Chinese society. The 
greatness of China’s civilization has depended to a- very con¬ 
siderable extent on the stability of^ society over a long period 
of time. To-day about three-fourths of the people work on the 
land, and agriculture is the basis of the life of the nation. When 
Pearl Buck, one of the few writers who have described the lives 
of the people of China, chose the title. The Good Earth , for one 
of her novels, she was describing what most Chinese feel about 
the land. 

Most of us find it difficult to think back in terms of 3,000 
years of continuous history. It is almost as difficult to imagine 
how many people live in that vast area between the waters of the 
Pacific and the mountains and plateaux of Central Asia. “More 
human beings,” Dr. G. B. Cressey tells us in his excellent 
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geography of China, “have probably lived on the plains of China 
tha n on any similar area on earth. Literally trillions of men and 
women have made their contribution to the contour of hill and 
valley and to the pattern of the fields. The very dust is alive 

with their heritage.” 

Yet it was not until a century ago or so that the West penetrated 
this civilization. Chinese silk was famous, Chinese dragons 
admired by a few, and Chinese wisdom praised by Voltaire, but 
visitors from the West had rarely approached its frontiers by 
land or by sea. And the Chinese themselves, a continental people, 
their society based on the land, offered none of the incentives 
of travel which have characterized island peoples. 

When the Trojan war was being fought in Europe, the Shang 
(or Yin, as it is sometimes called) dynasty was already developing 
in China, and during the reign of Solomon, round about 
1000 b c. the process of consolidation in China had led to the 
formation of an empire. The Shang dynasty had been over¬ 
thrown by the Chou. From 1122 until 249 b.c. for nearly 
nine hundred years the Chou ruled China. Political institutions 
evolved. The trilogy of great Chinese philosophers—Confucius, 
Mencius and Lao Tze—laid the foundation of Chinese thought. 
The classical period of Chinese literature fails within this same 
period. It was as important to the history of Chinese literature 
as the Greek classics were to Western thought. The Book of 
History and the Book of Songs, both written in this period, have 
moulded Chinese style and philosophy as much as Plato and 
Aristotle have influenced our own. Yet, as far as we know, 
these two civilizations were not known to each other. It should 
be added that there is still a vast field of research here waiting 


the student of Chinese history. . 

The Chou dynasty was followed by that of Chi n in 249 B.c., 
and it was then that the Emperor, Ch in Shih Huang-ti 

the Great Wall so as to preserve the empire intact and to keep 

out warring tribes who threatened it-from the north. S ° deter¬ 
mined was this Emperor to avoid all the cutside influences which 
he feared, that he arranged for the burning of the books rather 

than risk their “dangerous thoughts . The 

and Mencius and Lao Tze were burned just as > ° f 
Marx and Mann were burned in the Unter d en Unden 2,000 
years later. China was unified during this period and divited 

into 36 provinces. Chinese writing was stand f^ dl ^ d : n ^ ff r ®; 
mained the same until the literary revolution at the beginning o 


the 20th century. 
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Emperor Ch’in boasted that he would be succeeded by 10,000 
generations who would be named after him. He was wrong. 
He died in 202 b.c., and those whom he had bound together now 
fought one another until the House of Han gained control and 
ruled China from 206 b.c. until a.d. 220. This was another 
period rich in its contribution to Chinese history. One of the 
greatest Chinese historians lived then—Ssu’ma Ch’ien. Works 
of the Chou philosophers, preserved by the faithful at the risk 
of their lives, were circulated again, and Confucianism and 
Taoism became accepted ways of life. For the first time—as far 
as we know—China came into contact with Indian thought, for 
Buddhism was introduced and welcomed. Chinese armies were 
marching towards the Caspian Sea about the same time as 
Julius Caesar was marching across Europe to invade our shores. 
Europe and Asia began to meet. Obscure references to a place 
which may be China are traced in Greek and Roman literature; 
they serve only to show how unknown to the West China was. 
The Chinese seem to have been at least equally ignorant of 
Greece and Rome. Chang Ch’ien travelled as far as Bactria 
in about 126 b.c. This explorer’s travels pointed the way to 
India, led to the silk route between China and Syria, and so 
established relations of a kind between China, Burma and the 
Roman Empire. In Roman times musicians and jugglers, 
merchants and diplomatic parties carrying presents passed 
backwards and forwards along the road to Burma where to-day 
Chinese soldiers march do«*tt to help the Allies. 

And then there was silcndS again for about 300 years. This 
was China’s “Dark Ages.*? The Han dynasty collapsed, as the 
Roman Empire did, through disintegration from within, and 
from barbarians who invaded the country. But these invaders 
brought new blood and new ideas, and the T’ang dynasty which 
followed was the golden age of Chinese poetry, and it was this 
period which gave us the early porcelains. China’s cultural 
ideas spread to Japan at this time, and her paper making was 
introduced into Arabia. Chinese culture began to show signs 
of Roman and Greek influence, and her philosophy was greatly 
influenced by Buddhism. Then again collapse. The T’ang 
dynasty lasted from a.d. 618-907. It was followed by a period 
of Barracks Emperors, and war lords ravaged the country until 
960. But out of this darkness the brilliance of the Sung dynasty 
c^me, and China’s new classical period lasted till 1280. This 
was a period of consolidation. The classics were printed. 
Porcelain was moulded, “blue as the sky, clear as a mirror, 
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thin as paper and resonant as a musical stone of jade . One of 
the most learned men of this time was die great social reformer 
Wang An-shih. When Chiang Kai-shek started a school in 
Kiangsi Province for administrative training in June, 1935 
the training and programme were based on those of Wang 
An-shih who 900 years earlier had worked out a programme 
foj the state management of agriculture, industry and 

00 AgainTChina was invaded-this time by the Mongols After 
a period of destruction and cruelty, they settled downandwerc 
absorbed in Chinese life and culture. Marco Polo, who staye 
as the guest of Kublai Khan, has described, in one of the most 
femous of travel books, the life of the Chinese Court at that 
and the letters of John of Monte Corvino, the founder of 
the Catholic Missions in China, and many other Catholic Priests 
hswegiven us descriptions of the country by which we can know 

* ESZia. >> 1. j 

wh^n traveUing, who thus describes China when he visited the 
“ Un ^s b °s U L vast country; and it abounds in all sorts of good 

i’f ■*“ su ssr szz = 

during the ^00 years wm height, the Chinese novel was 

European Renaissance nnrce i a in again reached a very high 

w e i 10P ^^wer^y n s 8 o a f fabulous wealth for the rich minority 

5& SS»b. “ 

The period ende w en ruthless Tartars who invaded it 

' m f i n 6^ th rnd 0 se n t tr up a the Manchu dynasty which lasted until 

1911. 

• and the Way Thither. Published by the Hakluyt Society, f.4- Vol. a 
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But China was no longer an isolated power. A way had been 
found to reach China by sea. All the earlier foreigners had gone 
across the plains of Central Asia- or along the southern route 
through Burma. As far as we know, the first European ship 
which sailed to Chinese waters was one commanded by a 
Portuguese named Rafael Perestrello. He sailed his junk into 
Canton in 1516. Very soon others followed, and the coast of 
China became the scene of piracy and plunder. The Portuguese, 
Dutch and Japanese, too, plundered many of the Chinese coastal 
cities, and, in some cases, succeeded in establishing settlements. 
There were Mandarins, Sir Andrew Ljungstedt tells us in An 
Historical Sketch of the Portuguese Settlements in China (pub¬ 
lished in 1836), who,“ for the sake of emolument, connived, as 
long as they dared, at the transactions which, at intervals, took 
place between Chinese and foreign merchants”. The Portuguese 
were able to establish a settlement in Macao. After a time the 
Dutch, who in the early 17th century were competing with the 
Portuguese for the trade of the Far East, followed but they 
were unable to gain a foothold, either in the Pescadores which 
they captured but lost to the Chinese, or in Formosa where 
they were defeated by a curious character, Koxinga, half Japanese 
and half Chinese. England, too, began to take an interest in 
the trade of the Far East. Queen Elizabeth had given a charter 
to the London East India Company in 1600, and five of their 
merchantmen were in Canton in 1637. 

The doors of China had been opened by the traders from the 
West. Although there was a good deal of resistance on the part 
of people who for centuries had lived their own lives in the 
historical rhythm of great culture, wealth, then decadence and 
conquest, and then again a renaissance, there were those, mainly 
the Mandarin class, which realized the advantages of trade with 
the Western barbarian; therefore the next period of Chinese 
history presents us with new factors—the relations of China 
with foreign powers, the emergence of a national consciousness, 
and then, in 1911, the revolution which overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty, and which began that shift in the balance of social 
forces inside China which was to increase so rapidly under the 
stress of Japanese invasion twenty years later. Chinese democracy 
made its appearance; the breakdown of the immemorial family 
system, the emancipation of women, the growth of a central 
authority and the spread of political interest and partisanship— 
all these were the signs that the old order was doomed and that 
a Young China was ready to build afresh. 
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Part 2 


Chinese Society 


die. AVri 

me. 


Social history is a comparatively recent science in China. The 
tradWons oTtSrty centuries are based on a cuWra« 
a political or an economic unity. The basis of C hrnese socic y 
in P the past has been the family rather than the political group. 
Confucius based his social ethics on the family system, a 
until the past 50 years or so it has remained the keystone of 
Chinese society He emphasized stability and benevolence, an 
advoStcd “ri^ht relations” between father and son older 
broSter and yfunger brother, husband and wife, friend and 
friend ruler and ruled. This factor plus centuries of isolation 
combined to make China an organism, as Professor Tawney calIs 
it “of a peculiar kind, which has no modern Western anal gy . 

l ° thn Chinese village; on the common heritage ot a 

of the insignificance of the present in the great ocean of fhe 
, which even to-day causes many Clunese to thi 
P ntiiries where the West thinks in decades. Custom, rot law, 
nxed ThetamewLk of existence; ethics, not theologger 

• and Labou, in Chinn, by Professor R. H. Tawoey, pubbshed l»J., P- 
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is ruled. In the earliest dynasty, the Shang (about 1400-1122 
b.c.), Mr; Creel tells us that on the oracle bones found in 
the excavations at Anyang, there are various terms found which 
mean “servant” and “slave”. Whilst he points out that “it is 
not possible to say definitely whether or not there was a definite 
aristocratic class, composed of a few of the most powerful clans, 
which exercised an autocratic sway over the rest of the people”, 
it is clear that already a system of society which gave great 
prominence to the official was in embryo. The Chou who 
conquered the country and remained in power until 249 b.c. 
developed a.feudal system, and we have seen in Part 1 of this 
chapter that China’s great Classical Age coincided with the 
second half of this period. Inhere was a king; there were vassals 
who were responsible to him, and who carried on feuds with 
their neighbours and fought battles with the rulers of adjoining 
lands. Their power and their position rested on the holding of 
land. They possessed vast areas and, to quote Mr. Creel again, 
they held “the power of life and death over the human beings 
living oa that land. . . . They gave out lands to ministers and 
other smaller vassals in return for services. There was no 
regularity in the system, no provision of so many steps from 
king to commoner, but finally, under the vassal who actually 
supervised the farming of his own land, there were the common 
people, who did the agricultural and other work of the com¬ 
munity. Their position was virtually that of serfs or slaves, 
and they occupied the bottom of the social scale.”* 

Generally the landholder, like the feudal lord in this country, 
had an army, as he was expected to use it on behalf of his 
superior who had given him the land. The importance of the 
worship of the family should be appreciated in the framework 
of this feudal society. It strengthened the hold of this growing 
aristocracy on the land, and in time led to an hereditary land¬ 
owning class. In time, as society became more stabilized, 
questions of administration began to arise, and an official class 
developed to meet its needs. When books and writing emerged, 
the distinctions between the aristocracy and the bureaucracy on 
the one hand and the tiller of the soil on the other hand became 
deeper. At the same time there was a good deal of flexibility in 
the system, and Chinese literature of the period has more than 
an occasional reference to individuals who “were raised to the 
aristocratic class from the plebeian, and sank to plebeian status 
although they had been aristocrats”. The society of that period 

• The Birth of China, by H- G. Creel, published rQ37» P- 276 . 
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was a “graduated hierarchy of power” as it was in this country 
several centuries later. A word should be added about the 
position of women. Outside aristocratic circles they lived the 
lives of toilers on the land, as they have done ever since. The 
Book of Poetry is one of the many sources for our information 
that they were regarded as naturally inferior to the men. One 
poem, describing the lot of a boy child bom to a king, describes 
the robes he will wear and the sceptres with which he will play, 
and his “resplendent red knee-covers”. The unfortunate daughter, 
however, will sleep on the ground, clothed in wrappers and her 
playthings will be tiles. “Only about the liquor and the food 
will she have to think, and to be careful “to cause no sorrow 

l °In this!the formative period of the society which was to last 
for so long, land was the basis of wealth and the main division 
of people was between those who owned the land and those 
who tilled it. Learning was mainly confined to teachers an 
scholars who were often dependent on the landed nobihty and 
to officials. Confucius is generally considered to be the first 
private teacher who gathered round him his apostles. Outbade 
these groups were the artisans and the merchants. The artisa 
wh?made the weapons and utensils were craftsmen in copper 
and bronze who had a higher standard of living thanThose who 
tilled the soil. The merchants traded in silks and fine cloths 
and there are records which show that whensomebecame rich 
the Government found it convenient to sell them titles. 

By the end of the Chou dynasty the general framework of 
Chinese society had been constructed. Learning, especially 
dassical learning, was considered of great importance, and the 
names of Confucius, Lao Tzu and Mencius to this day are 
revered as the pillars of Chinese thought. And, as poverty is 
not necessarily a handicap to learning or a barrier to the Posses¬ 
sion of great wisdom, the emphasis on learning facilitated the 
“rise” of the scholar. But this development was a zig-zag, just 

as China’s history has moved from a period of great creative 
as '-on d The chou dynasty> for instance, 

' wtis overthrown by a dictator who made himself the First Emperor 
of All China. He abolished the feudal lords. He ended thei 

2? stirs""™ ^ 

used tens of thousands of forced labourers. He ordered the 



first recorded “burning of the books”, thereby, as he believed, 
reducing the power of the scholars and officials. 

He was overthrown by a rising started by an ordinary soldier 
who was supported by the farmers and the Soldiers. Liu Pang, 
for that was his name, founded the Han dynasty, and gradually 
threw in his lot with the rising merchant class. He abolished 
feudalism by passing a law giving equal inheritance to sons, and 
. scholarship rather than feudal rank became the qualification for 
high office in the State. Philosophy and ethics became keys 
which opened the doors of government. Meanwhile the merchants 
supported him, for he left them free to achieve the heart’s desire 
of all merchants—wealth. But the merchants were his downfall. 
From their trade, which stretched to the boundaries of the 
Roman Empire, they developed a system based on currency, 
rather than on payment in labour or in kind as in feudal times. 
They excited the envy and opposition of the farmers and the 
farmworkers, who found a champion in the Emperor, Wang 
Mang. He decreed that the state should own all the land; that 
it should be divided among those who cultivated it under the 
protection of the state, and that industry should be under state 
control and trade carried on with “more equable division of 
goods”. In a.d. 23 he was assassinated by the wealthy whose 
power he had undermined. 

After centuries which are known as the “Dark Ages”, the 
founder of the T’ang dynasty (a.d. 617-907) showed the same 
enlightened approach to the problem of land—a problem which 
will probably remain for centuries to come. He redivided the 
farm-lands, and allotments were given to the actual cultivators 
of the soil, and restrictions made on the purchase of land. Even 
so, Helen Pratt tells us in her book, China's Unfinished Revolu¬ 
tion, peasants were the chief sufferers under this relatively 
progressive regime. One poet, an official in a village, shows how 
, favoured were the administrative class compared with the peasant 
..Women, Po Chu-i, a major poet second only to Li Po, wrote: 

■ > ^'What have I done to deserve it— 

' :• ri’ .,.^1 who planted neither grain nor mulberries— 

•That my official salary should be three hundred loads 
of wheat . . . 

Thinking thus, I feel ashamed of myself.” 

His words indicate the growth of the officials who, then as now, 
are often a liability to rural society. 

So far China had developed a society uninfluenced by the 
West. But, as we saw in the first part of this chapter, travellers 
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reached the country in increasing numbers from about the 9th 
century, and from their records we can reconstruct a good deal 
of the lives of the people. Naturally those who were able to 
travel in those days were mainly merchants and diplomatic 
people so that they are concerned more with the immediate 
entourage of the Emperors than with the peasants who con¬ 
stituted the great majority. 

There were two Mohammedans, for instance, who visited 

both India and China in the 9th century. . 

“The Chinese,” they wrote, ‘ are dressed in silk both 
summer and winter, and this kind of dress is common to the 
prince and the peasant. . . . Their common food is rice, 
which they often eat with a broth, like what the Arabs make 
of meat or fish, which they pour upon the rice. The kings 
eat wheatbread, and all sorts of animals, not excepting swine 

and some others. ... * . , 

An interesting passage shows that the people are mainly 

literate; and how developed was the custom ot law. 

“The Chinese, poor and rich, great and small, learn to read 
and write. A man is not raised to the dignity of a Prince or 
Governor of a city till he has attained his fortieth yeai, for 

then say they, he hath experience. 

‘‘When one of these Princes, or Vice-Kings, keeps hu court 

in a city he is seated upon a tribunal, and receives the petitions 
and'complaints of the peopie. Behind this tribunal there rs 
an official called Lieu, who keeps standing, and, according 
to the order he receives from the Prince, indorses h‘S answer 
on the petition, for they never answer otherwise than in 
writing, or admit of any applications, but what are committed 

t0 ‘‘There are'schools in every town for teaching the poor 
children to write and read, and the masters are maintained at 

TLe P following Extract gives an idea of great ingenuity of 

C ° m ™ n each city there is a small bell hung to the wall above 
the Prince’s or Governor’s head; and this bell may be. rung 
by a string, which reaches about 3 miles, and crossed the 
highway to the end that people may get at it, when the stn g 
is pulled, the bell strikes over the Governor s head and stra fc 
he commands that the person who thus demands justice be 

A General Collection of the Best and Most . ^ T,<n ' eU *” 

All Parts'oj the World, by John Pinkerton, published i8», P- 
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brought before him; and accordingly the complainant sets 
forth his case in person; and the same practice is in use 
throughout all other provinces.” 

These are all signs of a highly developed society, and many 
records of travel could be quoted to fill in the details of Chinese 
life. For centuries the peasants lived a self-supporting life. 
There was no written law, and government was identified with 
the district magistrate, who was tax-collector and police officer 
and constituted a loosely-knit civil service. 

When Lord Macartney paid a visit to China, at the end of the 
18 th century, he was struck when he arrived with the extremes 
of wealth which existed: 

“Many of the houses in these places, as well as those which 
were thinly interspersed between them upon the river’s banks, 
were little better than huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
A few buildings were large, elevated, painted and ornamented 
like the dwellings of opulence; but scarcely any which indicated 
the existence of middle ranks or the multiplied gradation 
existing elsewhere, between abundant wealth and absolute 
indigence.”* 

Society was built up on a feudal structure, but the emphasis 
was different from that which we are accustomed to put on the 
varied characteristics of feudal society in the West. The equation 
of the ruling group with the hereditarily rich cannot be made as 
a generalization in a description of Chinese society, which re¬ 
mained more or less the same for centuries. At the head of it 
was the Emperor-—the “Son of Heaven”, the “Supreme Ruler”, 
the “Lord of Ten Thousand Years”, as he is called in Chinese 
ceremonials. Next came the bureaucracy, very important in 
a country where emphasis was put on learning, and especially 
on the ability to pass examinations. Then came the majority 
of the people—the peasant farmers, the traders and the mechanics, 
and, least of all, the soldier. With the exception of a few families 
—the Kung family, for instance, which is in the direct line from 
Confucius—there was no hereditary aristocracy. There was a 
privileged class of people who received honours for some special 
service rendered—rich men who made substantial donations in 
times of flood and famine, and acquired in this way some high 
official post. 

The Emperor, whilst supreme in all matters of administration, 
had two advisory councils: the Cabinet and the Council of 

• An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to th* 
Emperor of China , by Sir George Staunton, published 1798, Vol. I, p. 517. 
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State, and immediately under their control were six Boards, 
corresponding to government departments. The Cabinet, in the 
Manchu period, consisted of three Chinese and three Manchu 
Chancellors, together with a large crowd of mandarins whose 
duty it was to “deliberate on the government of the empire, to 
proclaim abroad the imperial pleasure, and to regulate the 
canons of state, together with the whole administration of the 
great balance of power, thus aiding the Emperor in directing 

any affairs of state.” 

The bureaucracy was numerically very large. Under the 
Viceroy or Governor of a province there were a Treasurer, a 
Judge, a Literary Chancellor and a Commissioner. Then came 
the circuit magistrates, followed by prefects and district magis¬ 
trates Poverty was no barrier to any of these offices. 

1 Then came the Chinese peasant farmers, who throughout the 
history of the country have worked on the soil, extracting fi om 
it the most that it could produce. Until the middle of the last 
century they lived a thrifty self-supporting lite and were the 
mainstay of Chinese economy. After the peasant farmers came 
the mechanics. Following the wars of aggression foreign traders 
established factories in China, took control of her maritime 
customs and by introducing cheap manufactured goods to the 
peasants undermined the domestic economy based on a handi- 

Cf As weshaUsee in the next part of this chapter the introduction 
of western trade developed an uneven industrialization in China 
It suited commercial interests in a country so big and o little 
served with roads to concentrate on the most accessible areas, 
namely the coastal provinces. For half a century this process 
continued, until Shanghai became a thoroughly cosmopolitan 
city. South-west China was almost unexplored until the Japanese 
invasion created the need for its development. 


Part 3 

The Rise of Chinese Nationalism 

This then, was the kind of society into which theWestern powers 
forced’their trade. Britain took the lead, and the story of her 
dealings with China is one of the darkest smudges in her history 
The Chinese felt a self-sufficient nation. The foreigners had 
nothing which China could take in exchange for her silk, porce¬ 
lain, lacquer and tea. And then the British found that they could 


sell opium which they grew in India. Many edicts were passed 
prohibiting the drug, but the imports rose until, in 1838, over 
20,000 chests were sold. The Chinese Government demanded 
that all supplies should be handed over to them. The English 
refused; all foreigners were then shut up. To effect their release 
the chests of opium were surrendered. Then a Chinese was 
killed by English sailors at Kowloon, and the English authorities 
refused to give up the murderer. These and other incidents 
led to the First Opium War in which, of course, the Chinese junks 
were no match for the British fleet. Hong Kong was seized, and by 
the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 Britain was formally given this 
strategic base, plus the right to trade in four more ports, plus 
an indemnity of 21 million dollars. But the opium trade con¬ 
tinued, although it was prohibited by the Chinese Government. 
In 1856 the British lorcha, Arrow, which was engaged in smugg¬ 
ling opium, was seized, and war soon followed, in which the 
British were joined by the French. The Treaties which were 
signed in 1858 gave still further privileges to the British, in¬ 
cluding the territory of Kowloon, just opposite Hong Kong, 
another indemnity, the appointment of a British Inspector 
General of Customs, the opening of nine new ports, of which 
one was Tientsin, the legalization of the opium trade and 
facilities for “the propagation and practice of Christianity”. 

This country, of course, wasn't the only one which forced her 
trade on an unwilling China which was too weak and torn by 
internal dissensions to resist. Russia seized the province of 
Kulja in 1871. In the south-west the British Government forced 
an agreement establishing trade on the Burmese frontier, and 
annexed Burma in 1886. The French occupied Foochow, 
annexed Annam, and opened up these areas in the south-east 
in 1885. The Japanese secured a Treaty with Korea by which 
she declared herself independent of China, and in 1894, when 
a rebellion broke out there, the Japanese seized the opportunity, 
made war on China, and forced the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 
1895. She wou'd have gained a good deal of Manchuria as well 
but for the protests of Russia, Germany and France, who were 
not'anxious for a number of reasons to see Japan in such a 
strong position. 

Thus China was “carved up like a melon”. Her internal 
weakness which, as we have seen already in Part 2 of 
this chapter, characterized the last period of the corrupt 
Manchu dynasty, was exploited by all the big Powers. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century saw a scramble for concessions 
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probably unparalleled in the history of imperialisms. Britain 
wanted as her sphere of influence the rich Yangtze Valley; France, 
south-west China; Germany wanted Shantung and Honan; 
Russia, Manchuria. Japan, which was not yet strong enough to 
challenge all these interests, made sure of Korea, the Liaotung 
Peninsula and Formosa. Her position was strengthened through¬ 
out this period by the neutrality of Great Britain, which wanted 
an ally against Russia. The United States expressed no territorial 
ambitions; she wanted the right to trade without restrictions, 
and her policy was outlined in the “Open Door Policy*’ stated 
by John Hay in 1899. Naturally, there were groups in China 
which resented the colonial status which was gradually becoming 
theirs, and the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 was an expression of this 

feeling. The outcome of it was China’s humiliation. Apart from 

the indemnity of £67 .V millions, the Manchus for the remainder 
of their reign ruled mainly under sufferance of the foreigner, 
particularly the British foreigner. It was the British who had 
taken the lead in opening up China, and it was they who headed 
the list in trade and in concessions. China was their chief market 
forcotton- by 1895 theamountwas 11 . 2 millionpoundsot yarnand 
528 million yards of cloth. In the same year, machinery exports 
amounted to £295,000. The balance of trade was adverse to 
China, and she had to take up loans to pay, first of all, for the 
goods, and, secondly, for the railways which British firms began 
to build at the end of the last century. Even in 1911, when the 
Manchu dynasty was overthrown, the shackles of foreign con¬ 
cessions were still further strengthened. Foreign diplomats 
engineered a loan of £25 millions from a bankers’ consortium 
for Yuan Shih-kai, the reactionary leader who, after the fall 
of the Manchus, tried to make himself Emperor. He used the 
money to import arms and munitions, with which he crushed 
for the time being the progressive movement which was led b> 


The history of China from that time until the outbreak of the 
war when the mantle of aggressor-in-chief fell on to Japan s 
shoulders, is obscure. There was civil war, and in one area or 
another, war-lords fought a struggle for power. The industrializa¬ 
tion- of China began, chiefly in the coastal areas and chiefly 
under the $gis of foreign traders and foreign capital. British 
influence gave to Wu Pei-fu a good deal of his importance, and 
Japan supported Chang Tso-lin and the Anfu clique inthe north, 
which was in effect a Japanese puppet government. There were 
signs, again in the coastal areas, of an organized working-class 
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movement, especially in the mills and in the docks. And so China 
gradually became a capitalist power, but a power with only the 
status of a colony. She was tied by loans and by trade not 
organized to suit her development but to make profits for the 
foreign traders. A map of China at that time, and for some years 
later, will show how her development was almost confined to the 
coastal areas and along the Yangtze river. 

The European war of 1914 was China’s tragedy, Japan’s 
opportunity and the beginning of the end of British domination. 
Japan used her influence with Britain, her partner in the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance since 1902, to prevent China from joining the 
Allies until the United States entered the war in 1917 and used 
hers to bring in China too. Meanwhile, Japan seized the German 
territories, including the Shantung peninsula, and issued the 
Twenty-one Demands, which would have made China a slave- 
state of Japan if they had all been accepted. The British Govern¬ 
ment made no real protest, and the Chinese Government was 
not strong enough to resist them in their entirety. Only the 
United States made any effort to help China. And when it 
came to the Peace Settlement, and for the first time in her long 
history China appeared at an international gathering, her 
delegation, of which two Ambassadors-to-be to this country. 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi and Dr. Wellington Koo, were members, found 
that Japan had cunningly secured the support of the big powers 
to her claims in a Secret Treaty signed in 1917. She refused to 
sign the Treaty of Versailles which gave to Japan parts of her 
territory, but she joined the League of Nations, was one of its 
most loyal supporters and, finally, the victim of its meanest 
disloyalty. At Washington, two years later, when the United 
States was in a position to force decisions, China won back 
Shantung. But she still was financially a protectorate of the big 
powers. This time a Consortium agreement was made by which 
the Banks of Britain, France, Japan and America agreed to 
procure“ for the Chinese Government the capital necessary for 

a programme of economic reconstruction and improved com¬ 
munications.” 


Th‘ s continued domination of foreign influence, the weight 
of which was invariably thrown into the scales of the reactionary 
groups in China could not last for ever. Already the students 
had organized demonstrations against Versailles, and it was 
plain that anew spirit was alive. Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the group 

of r 8 R CSS 'w S Wh ? 11311 worked with him since the early 5 days 
Of the Republic, of which he was the founder, gave tWs spWt 
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of independence form and cohesion. It was expressed in his 
famous Three Principles: 

1. Nationalism: 

Elimination of foreign political and economic pressure, 
destruction of imperialistic influences in China, and 
development of strong Chinese nationalistic sentiment. 

2. Democracy: 

The perfect system of government by the sovereign 
people based upon direct participation and control. 

3. Livelihood: 

Proportional distribution of land and wealth and im¬ 
proved working and business conditions. Each person 
has a right to earn a living and to be supplied with the 
four necessities of life: food, clothing, dwelling and 
transport. 

These were the principles laid down at the first nation-wide 
congress of the Kuomintang in Canton on January 20th, 1924. 
For a short time it seemed as though the young revolutionary 
movement in China would succeed. The Chinese Communists 
were admitted to membership, there were peasants and tarmers 
unions represented, and Dr. Sun invited and obtained the full 
support of the Soviet Union, which had denounced all unequal 
treaties with China, and which he felt was the only country free 
from imperialist designs. 

Dr. Sun’s death in Peking only a year later proved to be a 
turning point in Chinese modern-history. His place was taken, 
after a time of considerable confusion, by Chiang Kai-shek, who 
adopted his slogans, “Down with Imperialism” and “Down with 
the War-lords’’, and for two years led the new nationalist move¬ 
ment. But the movement was far from united, and after Dr. 
Sun’s death divisions came to the surface. Chiang Kai-shek, 
who had never wholeheartedly supported die close associations 
with the Soviet Union, turned completely against the Soviet 
advisers, especially Borodin, and chose the co-operation of the 
Western capitalists. This sentence telescopes several years of 
Chinese internal politics on which volumes have been written, 
and on which speculation will probably never cease as long as 

Chinese history is being discussed. 

For some years China was considerably weakened by civil 

wars, and internal disunity combined with foreign pressure made 
her an easy prey to the Japanese onslaught in 1931. The attack 
in September, 1931, by Japanese troops might have been the 
signal for unity in the face of the common danger. But China 
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put her faith in the League, which failed in this, its first serious 
test. When this first chapter in Japan’s oft-proclaimed pro¬ 
gramme of expansion on the Asiatic mainland was closed by 
the Tangku Truce of May, 1933, the internal struggle was con¬ 
tinued. The Nanking Government once more tried to exterminate 
the Communists on the assumption that in this way it could force 
a national unity which would provide a basis for defeating Japan. 
It is one of the ironies of history that the ablest guerrilla fighting 
in the past four years of resistance, which has won the admiration 
of the world, has been carried on by the Communist armies in 
the north-west areas, where they withdrew in 1934 under the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh. 

Those years between 1933 and 1937 were crowded with 
fundamental changes in Chinese society. They saw the emergence 
of a vigorous nationalism which could never again tolerate the 
humiliations of foreign domination, of a conscious movement 
which would not accept the status of a foreign-dominated power. 
Students, in a country which had long given them a special niche 
in its society, played a leading part in patriotic societies, such as 
the National Salvation Associations. They threw aside any ideas 
they might have once had that education was a privilege for 
the minority and went out into the villages urging national unity 
and a common front against Japan which they believed to be the 
real enemy. It was against this background that an incident 
occurred which seems inconceivable except, perhaps, amongst 
the Chinese who often show a gift of reconciling the irreconcilable. 
When Chiang Kai-shek went up to Sian to urge the continuation 
of the struggle against the Communists at the end of 1936, he was 
“kidnapped” by a young General, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, 
and General Chang Hu-chen who, together with many of their 
men, felt that the time had come to end internal strife and prepare 
to meet Japan which they felt to be the real enemy of their 
country. Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang, who made a 
spirited dash in an aeroplane to Sian to take a hand in the 
situation, have written a diary of the affair which makes fascinat¬ 
ing reading.* 

During those few days of Chiang Kai-shek’s “imprisonment” 
a compromise was reached which laid the basis of-the national 
unity without which Chinese resistance could not have been 
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achieved. Among the negotiators was Chou En-lai, who has 
since been the chief Communist spokesman in Chungking, and 
who at Sian still had the price of 80,000 dollars on his head 
for his capture. The young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-liang, pre¬ 
sented Chiang Kai-shek with eight demands, which were: 

1. Reorganize the National Government. 

2. End all civil war and stop attacking the Red Army and 
initiate resistance to the Japanese. 

3. Release leaders of the National Salvation Movement. 

4. Pardon all political prisoners. 

5. Guarantee liberty of assembly. 

6 . Give the- people a greater freedom to express themselves 
patriotically. 

7. Carry out the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

8 . Call a Conference immediately to plan for the national 
salvation of China. 

These same demands were made by the Communists. The 
Government also stated its demands: 

1. Dissolution of the Soviet Government in the areas where it 
still operated. 

2. Disbandment of the Chinese Red Army. 

3. Cessation of sovietizing areas under Communist control, 
and Communist propaganda throughout China. 

A compromise was effected. The Communist terms were 
accepted by the Government, and the Communists agreed to 
incorporate the area under their control as a “Special Adminis¬ 
tration Area” to be put under the direct control and jurisdiction 
of the Central Government, and to let the Rci Army become 
incorporated in the national forces subject to the High Command 
of the Central Government. 

The agreement was soon to be tested. On the night of the 
7th of July, 1937, the Japanese struck the first blow in the war 
which still rages in China to-day. The national unity of which 
the agreement was the prerequisite has deepened in common 
effort and in the face of common danger. There were signs of 
a cracking here and there when the Central Government troops 
and the New Fourth Route Army came to blows in the spring 
of 1940. This crisis, however, was met, and it is believed that 
unity will survive until victory is won. ,After that, no one can 
foretell. 

China has emerged as a great power, recognized and respected 
by friend and foe alike. She cannot return to the semi-indepen¬ 
dent status which the combined forces of foreign pressure and 
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internal weakness imposed on her for a century. Not all the 
traditionalists in the diplomatic service of this country whose 
minds still hanker after the “old curiosity shop China” and the 
extravaganzas of the Empress Dowager can bring back the 
China of pre-war times. In a later chapter we shall see how a 
country with a philosophy which gave the lowest place in the 
hierarchy to the soldier has resisted the mechanized armies of 
Japan for nearly five years. In the next section we shall see how, 
to the heritage of her centuries-old culture, she has added the 
great achievement of reconstruction in wartime, and the develop¬ 
ment of new social, educational and economic torms which will 
provide the foundation of a new China after the war has been 
won. 


Part 4 

China , the Leader of Asia 

The cultural, political and economic forces which were partly 
the seeds and partly the harvest of the Revolution ot 1911 ha\e 
ripened during the past few years. In the suffering ot war and 
the solution of its far-reaching problems China has rediscovered 
her soul, or perhaps more accurately she has found a new one. 
In striking contrast to her next-door neighbour, Japan, she has 
grafted into her own life some of the virtues of Western thought, 
some of the advantages of modern thought and science. Where 
many young Chinese who have studied abroad have taken back 
with them a library of English literature and political science, 
their Japanese counterparts have returned home with a load of 
machine-gun and battleship blue prints. Exceptions there are, 
of course, but it is a permissible generalization to say that 
Young China has subtly undermined China’s feudalism where 
Young Japan has added to the horrors of feudalism the soul¬ 
less efficiency of mechanized industry and warfare. 

Take modern Chinese literature. The substitution of the 
vernacular for the classical style a few years after the downfall 
of the Manchus had already led to a new vitality in Chinese 
writers and to the breaking down of the monopoly of appreciation 
which the educated classes of China—only a small minority of 
the people—had enjoyed throughout the ages. This movement 
had as its leader Dr. Hu Shih, scholar, critic and a philosopher 
who believed in equality of opportunity. He threw open the 
doors of China’s classical culture to the masses whose share in 
it was a new idea. The social ferment in the years which followed 
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was reflected in every form of art. Hsiao Ch’ien has given us 
a delightful and shrewd analysis of contemporary literature in 
Etching of a Tormented Age. “Merciless self-analysis of national 
weakness,’’ he writes, “and indomitable assertion of individual 
rights were guiding forces of contemporary Chinese writers.” In 
a passage describing Chinese poetry he shows how far away the 
Chinese writers have moved from their privileged position of 
earlier times. 

“The Japanese warplanes destroyed our people ^nd build¬ 
ings,” he writes. “They have also destroyed that ivory tower 
which the more privileged intellectuals in China had been 
building. . . . The war has killed much literature for the 
introvert, but it has widened the horizon, and breathed vitality 
fresh from the good earth.”* 

Chinese writers, unlike their predecessors of more placid 
temperament and surroundings, have thrown in their lot with 
the people. They have seen with an artist’s sensitiveness the 
suffering, the patience and persistence of their countrymen who 
have been shown as heroes in drama, novel and short story. 
New schools of painting, as, for example, the Lu Hsun Academy 
in Venan, have introduced new subjects and often new styles 
into Chinese art. To-day, as Hsiao Ch’ien hints in the conclusion 
of his study, “the Chinese can no more understand England 
through Robinson Crusoe or King Lear than the English can 
hope to know of dynamic China if they persist in poring over our 
T’ang poets, who died long before Alfred the Great burned his 
cakes.” The Chinese P.E.N.,' in a symposium on “creative arts 
in war-time”, tells us that “even music has undergone a profound 
change in present-day war-torn China”. The soldiers sing as 
they march to the front or while resting in camp. And one of the 
popular theme-songs runs, “Charge through Shanhaikwan (a 
border-town between Hopei province and Manchuria); Redress 
our humiliations at Mukden”. And the “March of the Volun¬ 
teers” is as popular in China as the “Red Army song” is in 
Russia. Then there are artists who have mastered the cartoon 
technique. Yeh Chien-yu—the David Low of China—first 
formed a Cartoonists’ Propaganda Corps in 1937, and since 
then he and others have drawn thousands of cartoons, some of 
them satirical about the war, others to encourage national service 
and solidarity. In a land where there are still nearly three- 
quarters of the people illiterate, the cartoon method is highly 
successful. Woodcuts, too, have become a feature of modern art 

• Etching of a Tormented Age, by Hsiao Ch’ien, 1942, p. 28. 
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in China. Jack. Chen’s work is already widely known in this 
country. He has given us fascinating interpretations of Chinese 
guerrillas and told the story of China’s industrial co-operatives 
in woodcuts. 

The screen, too, has become familiar even in quite remote 
areas. The most popular of all films was one entitled “The 
Doomed Battalion”, which showed the defence made by 
800 soldiers in a Shanghai warehouse during the first weeks of 
the war. Another popular feature has been the animated 
cartoons, after the style of Walt Disney, satirizing those who still 
think they can live in an ivory tower, those who have been com¬ 
placent, those who have profiteered, and the vanities of the 
Japanese leaders. Perhaps it is only those people who have 
known China intimately who can appreciate the changes which 
are summed up in this general appreciation of artistic ex¬ 
pression. 

The Chinese renaissance has had its expression in vast schemes 
for education. By 1931, 23% of children of school age were in 
schools. In the summer of 1935, a five-year plan was started by 
which it was calculated that more than 40% of the children 
would have compulsory education for one year, and this would 
be followed by other programmes which, it was calculated, would 
wipe out illiteracy at the end of 1949. One of the greatest tributes 
that can be paid to the Chinese is that the war has not been 
allowed to defeat this programme. It lias dislocated educational 
schemes—two-thirds of the high schools and universities were 
completely destroyed, but within a few months 91 of the 111 
universities were open again, many of them miles and miles 
away in the interior. There is one epic story ol students who 
marched over a thousand miles to their University which had 
been transferred to the Far West; their lecturers went, too, and 
teaching was carried on in this 20th-century pilgrimage. 

The Chinese pilgrims are a very practical crowd. Better 
education means that they are better equipped to serve the nation, 
more able to take a part in its aftairs. The development ot 
political democracy through the People’s Political Council is 
one of the results of a nation which will not again be satisfied 
with the rule of a wealthy family responsible to no one but itself. 
Democracy is still very much in its infancy in China, but the 
general idea of the People’s Political Council of 200 people 
widely representative of the nation as a whole indicates a move 
in the right direction. 

When the history of this period is written, the most remarkable 
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achievement during the war will, I think, be found in the develop¬ 
ment of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 

The idea of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives was a flash 
-of genius at a moment when any other people in the world could 
have felt overcome by the problem of 60 million refugees. Relief 
alone could never have solved it. A small group of people— 
Chinese, British (including the then British Ambassador, Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, and a Bishop, Bishop Hall of Hong Kong, 
two Americans, Edgar Snow and his wife, and a New Zealander, 
Rewi Alley—were the advance guard of the movement. The 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, always alive to 
great social experiments, supported it, and the organization grew 
by leaps and bounds. China is a country whose tradition of the 
family and the guild system made it natural to adopt the idea 
of co-operation. Originally conceived as a constructive approach 
to a vast relief problem, people were quick to appreciate it as 
the potential basis of a new Chinese economy. 

In the first winter—1938-9—the Industrial Co-operatives in 
south-eastern China helped to rescue machinery and equipment 
from cities which would obviously soon fall into Japanese 
hands. This provided a nucleus for the first big job which the 
co-operatives carried out, the making of nearly half a million 
blankets for the soldiers. In less than three years 2,000 industrial 
co-operatives were formed stretching from the north-west, where 
their development has been the greatest, down to the south-east, 
and from the borders of Burma on the west, where conditions 
were previously extremely primitive, to the east. There are 
22,000 registered workers with a share capital paid up of half 
a million dollars. Five million dollars are out on loan, half a 
million has been repaid. Each group can borrow capital at 
short rate interest of 8% and long rate (five years) interest at 5%. 
Sums varying from $500 to $20,000 have been lent. Profits must 
be allocated according to C.I.C. rules with so much for paying 
off the capital and so much for distribution to workers according 
to production, not to shares in the business, of which only one 
can be held by any person. A great variety of goods, about seven 
million dollars’ worth a month, are being produced, cotton 
thread and cloth, gold, coal, salt, tools, ink, paper, toilet goods, 

% i < • * t f - # nets, umbrellas, matches. 

Many old skills are being revived and much ingenuity is being 

put into devices to improve traditional ways and machinery, 

i^n • course ’ onl y such material as can be found or made 
locally, since it is impossible to import goods from abroad. 
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Leaders and organizers are now being trained in their hundreds 
to spread this work throughout the country. Women are among 
the most enthusiastic workers, a fact which in itself is revolu¬ 
tionary in a country that has only recently begun to accept the 

equality of women outside the home. 

Thus social consequences have developed out of the move¬ 
ment which are bound to have an effect in the China of the 
future. China is achieving, in wartime, strides in economic 
democracy which in themselves show a sound basis for their 
future national economy. If the industrialization of post-war 
China can be built up on the foundations of co-operation, many 
of the evils of western capitalism might be avoided, and C hina 
become the democratic as well as the cultural leader of the 

Far East. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS OF CHINA 

(1) THAILAND (SIAM) 

* 

(Area, 200,148 square miles. Population, 15,718,000) 

Until the Japanese occupied Thailand in 1941, this country 
was one of the few remaining independent countries of East Asia. 
Independence was based on the fact that its position made it 
a natural buffer between French-controlled Indo-China and 
British-controlled Burma. But the same position brought it 
within the scope of foreign capital and development, and in 
1932, when a Palace Revolution occurred, prompted mainly 
by officials who had been educated in the West, they found that 
95% of the country's business was in foreign hands, mainly 
Chinese, and the public debt was held by Great Britain. 

Thailand's closest associations until the past few years have 
naturally been with China. The Thais originally migrated south¬ 
wards under pressure of China. They controlled what is now the 
province of Yunnan until Kublai Khan defeated them in 1253. 
The basis of their present state was laid in those years when 
most of them migrated southwards into what is now Burma, 
Thailand and French Indo-China. About 4 millions of the 
approximately 23 million Thais still live in remote valleys of 
South China. 

The Thais had a great advantage over the less organized in¬ 
habitants of the south-eastern areas of the Asiatic mainland. 
They were largely influenced by the political and social connec¬ 
tions with India, from which country they were converted by 
successive waves of Buddhist missionaries, and they were later 
influenced by Chinese culture. 

In the middle of the last century Chinese emigration to Siam 
increased to an average of 15,000 a year, largely from Hainan 
by sea and from southern ports. To-day there are at least 
21 million pure or half-breed Chinese in the country, and most 
of the outstanding leaders, as well as the royal family, have 
Chinese blood in their veins. With the growth of Siamese 
nationalism, especially after the cotip d'etat of 1932, opposition 
to the Chinese immigrant begai^.to-assume considerable pro- 
portions The Business Registration Act of 1936, followed by 
the Trade Marks Control Act tn*i938, imposed restrictions on 
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trade and labour—certain firms, for instance, were not allowed 
to employ more than 25% Chinese labour. Thai taxi-drivers 
and Thai butchers, etc., soon began to displace Chinese; Chinese 
newspapers were suppressed and many Chinese schools were 
closed It was probably no accident that relations with Japan 
began’to be more friendly—the first sign of it was Thailand’s 
refusal to f : ve her vote in the League Assembly m 1933, when 
other nations censured Japanese actions in Manchuria. Japan 
had been able skilfully to exploit the new situation which followed 
1932. In that year, when the government’s finances were in a 
bad way and when many economies had affected the official 
class, young European-trained official and military students 
under the leadership of Luang Pradit (a lawyer trained m 1 ansi 
suddenly took over the Government buildings and presented 
the King with a Manifesto stating the principles of the People s 
Party. There was no bloodshed; shops were open again the same 
afternoon. When the King returned to Bangkok, as he did at 
once, he greeted the delegation headed by Luang Pradit with 
the words, “I rise in honour of the King s Party . 1 he follovvi ^ 
day he announced his willingness to accept t iv. piovisiona 
stjtution which was put forward, and an Executive C ouncil 
then set up. But the reactionary group led by I hya Bahol gau c 
control, and it was not long before even .he name olthcFeople s 
Party ceased to feature in the affairs of state. In March 193 
the King (Prajadhipok) abdicated rather than g.ve h suppor 
to certain Bills. His nephew, Prince Anemia Muludol was at 
once p-oclaimed King. He was ten years old, and the i uk of the 
country was really in the hands of a Regent. Alter a penod of 
in” struggle for power between Phya Bahol, repre«nun« 
the reactionary side, and Luang Bipul and Luang I '- d l '^o wcre 
far more progressive, a new Council was formed in 1938 which 
was intensely 0 nationalist. It was this Council which changed t e 
name of the country from Siam to Thailand ^ nd ^ h ^ carr.ed 
out the legislation against the C ninese workcrsandtradersl^ n 
there. The reconciliation of this extreme nationalism with the 
growing influence of Japan is a stiange eve oprnen , 
can be paralleled in Europe as well as elsewhere further the 
Thai jealousy of the Chinese, whom they regard as the Jews 

of East Asia”, facilitates Japanese aims. 

With Great Britain, Thailand has had close relations fo. the 
last century. Before then, Thailand was just off the map o 
British trade concentration, which was concerned either with 
China or with the Malay Peninsula. Further, although a 
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Treaty was signed with Siam, as she was then called, in 1718, 
her trade was too little to give it any significance. British policy 
became more active a century later and played off Sultans in 
Malaya against Siamese leaders. 

When the first British Mission visited the country in 1819 
under Mr. John Crawfurd, the Siamese were suspicious and 
resorted to all kinds of delaying devices. Audiences with the 
King were postponed and postponed, and when one was finally 
arranged: 

“The envoys . . . had a hard time threading their way to 
the royal loge since every inch of the floor was covered with 
prostrate courtiers carefully arranged in hierarchical order. 
The Siamese had arranged the whole ceremony so that Graw- 
furd and his companions had to make more than the usual 
number ot obeisances, and their gifts were represented as 
tribute.”* 


The Siamese interest in the negotiations was to purchase fire¬ 
arms. But the British were wanting to remain on good terms with 
the Burmese at this time, and would only sell arms if the Siamese 
promised they should not be used against the Burmese—a con¬ 
dition which naturally produced an impasse. However, two 
years later, the first Anglo-Burmese war broke out, and in these 
circumstances the barrier to trade with the Siamese was removed. 
Siam was nominally an ally in this war, and was included in 
the Peace of February, 1826, by which Great Britain acquired 
Tenasserim, Tavoy, Martaban and Arakan. 


The next stage in Anglo-Siamese relations was mainly a struggle 
for power in the Malaya Peninsula. Again and again the British 
were able to prevent Siam’s advance by using influence with the 
Malays. In the civil war in Pahang in 1862, for example, the 
Siamese and the English supported rival candidates. The same 
me of action was adopted with certain local variations in each 
ot the Malayan states which came under British control. Malayan 
traders were anxious that internal disorders should not interfere 
with their business, and many of them recognized that British 
experience \ V a S as useful to them as Siamese proximity. 

Meanwhile trade relations between Siam and Great Britain 

nf r iRv! aC ^r ° n a m0rC friend,y footin S by the Bowring Treaty 
1*' V ° su A ccc f ive Siamese Kings, Mongkut and Chula- 

comineThP rl Cre . Ang,ophl!es and decided that Britain was be¬ 
coming the dominant power in Asia. They had British economic 
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advisers, and it was the latter King who first encouraged students 
to come to the West. By 1884, 61 % of the shipping in the only 
international port, Bangkok, was British; by 1898 it had risen to 
78%. The teak industry was almost entirely in British hands, 
and it was British engineering firms which secured most of the 
contracts for the development of Siamese industry. 

Now whilst Britain was thus extending her influence, France 
was doing very much the same kind ot thing in Indo-China. 
When France conquered Tongking in 1884, and Britain annexed 
North Burma, the question of Siam soon came to the fore. So 
British policy was to maintain a tight-rope balance between her 
determination to control the Malayan Peninsula and her desire 
to see a strong Siam, proof against French encroachments. It 
was in such circumstances that British influence was exerted in 
favour of Siam in frontier incidents that occurred from time to 
time. Finally, in 1896, Lord Salisbury signed the Anglo-French 
Agreement which guaranteed the neutrality ol the Menam Basin, 
whilst the rest of Siam became in effect a buffer state divided 
into spheres of British and French influence. A year later Siam 
signed a treaty with Great Britain, promising not to cede any 
territory or to grant any concessions in the Malay Peninsula 


south of Bangtapan to a third Power. 

The Menam Basin is the most fertile part of Siam, and the 
most densely populated. Development came more and more 
under British control; 90% of the total value of trade was in 
British hands. But as Siam developed, and her internal adminis¬ 
tration began to take more permanent and settled form, she 
began to consider the possibilities of expansion in the Malaya 
Peninsula. Here she was met by British resistance, and by a 
subtle method described by Virginia Thompson “as sapping of 
Siamese authority in the peninsula states, known as empire- 
' building by persuasion”. Between 1904 and 1909 the British and 
the Siamese were trying to partition the Malaya Peninsula. 
Britain was in much the stronger position, and in the Anglo- 
Siamese Treaty of 1909 Siam transferred to Great Britain her 
sovereign rights over Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah and Perils. 
Facts like these help to explain the co-operation between the 
Thai and Japanese soldiers in the conquest of this area in the 


beginning of 1942. . . ~ 

By the same Treaty, Siam made certain of Pattern, Trang 

and Puket, and a secret written agreement gave her a free hand 

in these states, except in the matter of giving military bases to a 

third Power. The Treaty settled relations between Siam and this 





i country until Japan began her policy of penetration. In 1939 the 
British Empire was still first in trade, controlling 37% of Siam’s 
! total as against Japan’s 11.6%; British capital was by far the 
largest foreign investment, controlling the teak industry, and a 
large share of tin and rubber; whilst practically the whole of the 
public debt was floated in London. The Siamese Navy was 
mainly built in this country and its sailors trained here year by 
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y o a jaDan l dCCade the baIance of influence has passed 


to Japan. 

in The° dnT^nT 1 nf b Th" C , e P ° Wer in the Far East is illustrated 

already happened I f u ,nt ,° the Japanese orbit ' which had 

the lfth cemurvTh ? re ' JaPaneSe occu P ati °n in 1941. In 
century the Japanese were the strongest Pacific Power, 
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and Siam was the most important Power in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. Just before Japan closed her doors to foreigners, she 
had already developed such trade with Siam that she was looked 
on as a rival by the Dutch. It was they who took over Japan's 
trade at Ayuthia, and it was not until 1889 that relations were 
resumed between Siam and Japan. There were certain small 
developments in trade, but it was only after the first World War 
that they became important, not only commercially but politically 
too. The sensational increase took place in 1932, when the 
depreciated yen gave Japan a great advantage in the markets ot 
the Far East. In 1931 Japan had supplied only 8.4% of Siam’s 
imports. In 1933 she supplied 19.4%. In 1934 a series of com¬ 
mercial and technical visits to Bangkok created still closer tics 
between these two countries. The Thai Government, or, at 
any rate, the stronger members of it, believed that such relations 
were to the advantage of Thailand, and they saw in Japanese 
penetration an opportunity of reducing British influence. Naval 
and military orders that were formerly given to British firms 
were transferred to Japanese shipbuilding yards. Naval cadets, 
students and officers who formerly were trained in this country 
now began to enrol in Japanese schools. Japanese occupation of 
. Thailand in 1942 was the logical result of the Fascist embrace. 

(2) FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

(Area, 286,000 square miles. Population, 23,853,500) 

The colony of Cochin-China and the protectorates of Tong- 
king, Annam and Cambodia, which together make up French 
Indo-China, have an area of 286,000 square miles; that is, they are 
almost half as big again as France. Annam,tes, who are ot 
Mongol origin, make up four-fifths of the population of 24 million 
people. They speak a language very similar to Chinese, they use 
Chinese written characters and they are generally supposed to 
have migrated from South China about the 2nd century b.c. 
The Chinese who are in Indo-China are scattered over the 
country, mainly in trade and the smaller industries. In Tongking, 
and especially in Laos, there are the Thais whom we have already 
met in the first section of this chapter; there are Cambodians 
who, together with the Hindus, both in the lower Mekong aieas, 
represent Indian civilization. 

Until about the 10th century a.d. this south-easterly shoulder 
of Asia was ruled by Chinese, but they were displaced by an 
Annamite dynasty which ruled until the end of the 18th century 
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except for a short time when Chinese rule was restored at the 
beginning of the 15th century. 

The French, defeated by the British in India, saw in Indo¬ 
china a means of revenge. An interesting document written 
by a Jesuit Bishop of the period of Louis XVI reads: - 

“The balance of power in India seems so much in favour 
of the English that one is compelled to regard the re-establish¬ 
ment of the equilibrium a very difficult matter to accomplish. 
Perhaps a settlement in Cochin-China will be the surest and 
most efficacious way of attaining this end. . . 

And then he lists the advantages: 

“Naturally the most efficacious way of fighting the English 
in India is to ruin, or at any rate to weaken, her commerce. 
In time of peace the profits of their China trade would be 
greatly diminished, as we should be able to carry on trade with 
China at far less expense and with greater ease than the English. 

“In time of war it would be easy to put an absolute stoppage 
on this commerce with any hostile nation whatever; for it 
would be easy to prevent any vessel from either entering or 
leaving Chinese waters by merely placing a few cruisers in the 
straits or at the mouth of the Canton river. 

“Everything necessary for revictualling our squadrons and 
for supplying our other colonies with the necessaries of life 
are easily obtainable in Cochin-China. 

In case of need, it will be easy to raise soldiers and sailors 
from amongst the inhabitants. 


It will be easy from this, as a base, to prevent the English 
from extending their Empire to the East.’’* 

These advantages were all very attractive to the rulers of 
r ranee. Bishop Pigneau, who wrote the Memorandum, had 
been sent on a mission to the Kang of France by the exiled King 
of Annam, and was persuasive enough to obtain a Treaty in 

nroSdfi* ‘p ,; ®, y this Treaty the Fren ch guaranteed to 
provide five French and two Colonial regiments, a million dollars 

hk d throp Uadr ° n f0 ^ 1 k C P urpose of Putting the King back on 
territories l .Jl 8 -' 11 retUm prom rsed to cede certain 

oro cl m-h' T BlSh ° P Kad hiS reWard t0 °; he was allowed “to 
P Rm ,1 h ^ miSS10nary work wilh redoubled vigour”. 
enereet- 10 , mg b successors looked with less favour on the 

exterminatoXm ^ ■° nC - ° f them ’ King Tu ' duc ’ decided to 

Christian ronv !’ ° d™ 8 rewards ^ or the heads of priests and 
• K ; By Way of reven ge, Napoleon HI sent out 

TaTlCe ' y C ' B> Norman - pubUshed 1SS6 by W. H. AUen, pp. 1x4-5. 
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an expedition in 1858 which was intended for China. Although 
it never reached its objective, he was successful in obtaining the 
Treaty of 1862, by which further provinces were ceded to France, 
certain ports were opened to European trade and religious freedom 
was sanctioned. From this time onwards the French proceeded 
with the pacification and annexation of Tongking, where local 
opposition was on a considerable scale; and to the conquest of 
Annam, where they succeeded only after a violent civil war. By 
1896 French activities brought them nearer to Siam, where, as 
we have seen in the first part of this chapter, British influences 
were at work. The result was a joint Declaration that year by 
Britain and France to the effect that the “thelwag” of the Mekong 
should be the boundary between the possessions of spheres of 
influence of the two Powers as far as the Chinese frontier. In 
1904, and again in 1907, Treaties were signed between France 
,and Siam which chopped and changed the border zones to what 
was considered the mutual advantage of the Powers concerned. 
The Anglo-French Entente had been signed in 1902, and co¬ 
operation between the two Powers applied to the Far East as it 
did to other areas where they agreed on spheres of influence. 

French Indo-China has been ruled by a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Superior Council whose powers are limited to 
economic questions. It is composed of the Governor-General as 
President, the Military and Naval Commanders-in-Chief, the 
Secretary-General of Indo-China, the Governor of Cochin-China, 
the Residents Superior of Tongking, Annam, Cambodia and 
Laos, and various heads of departments. As Cochin-China is a 
Colony, it has been represented in the French Parliament by a 
Deputy elected by the French citizens. Natives have had a vote 
for the election of the Colonial Council only. The natives can 
obtain French citizenship if they so desire. The Indians have 

French citizenship. . 

France’s “Pacific Empire” grew, like the British, out of piracy, 

trading, missionary and convict settlements. If the original 
intention was to drive out the British, it failed. By 1900 it was 
insolvent and regarded by many French people as expensive 
and a liability. It had cost France 750 million francs. A new 
Governor-General, Doumer, however, cleaned up the adminis¬ 
tration, and did a good deal to substitute paid labour for the 
corvee system, encouraged French capital by extending French 
titles over land, and began the building of a railway system 
which linked China to French Indo-China. This period of 
economic improvement was not accomplished by any parallel 
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development of political freedom. Even economic development 
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twe^n th SCC t ne ° financial penetration. The contrast be- 
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Indo-China was closely integrated with that of France—retarded 
in some respects lest French industry should suffer from the 
competition of its handicraft. It was not until 1938 that the 
question of industrialization was considered in any detail, and 
then primarily because it was essential for self-defence. The 
fear that colonial manufactures might develop to the detriment 
of the home industry was voiced by French vested interests 
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which supplied Indo-China in 1937 with half of her total imports, 
i.e. to the value of 1,578 million francs. That the market might be 
increased by a rise in the standard of living of Indo-China, and 
that France might become less dependent on foreign imports if 
industries were encouraged, was an argument which appealed 
to the progressive Minister of Colonies, M. Mandel (now 
awaiting a mock trial by Vichy), but business interests invariably 
attempt a shorter-term policy of making profits. 

When the French Popular Front Government came to power 
a new approach to the Colonial Problem soon became evident 
in the declaration of its Ministers. In an address, for instance, 
by M. Marius Moutet, Minister for the Colonies, given at a 
Reception in honour of one of the Founders of the Indo-China 
Union, the following staterrtent occurs: 

“Across the sea, as in our own departments, we have the 
problem of helping a new world. This is our work and there 
is no escaping it. The black peasants of millet and ground 
nuts and the yellow cultivators of rice and hevea are akin to 

our own working-men and to the men who cultivate the 
French soil. 

We place them all on a plane of moral equality, social 
justice and human brotherhood. These are not vain or 
traditional words I am speaking, but a policy I intend to carry 
out; I wish, with you, to define and to put into action a policy 
of economic liberation and cultural education of the masses. 
We, without sectarianism or partisan attitude, deny none of 
our republican or socialist convictions, and after 30 years of 
political and social action in favour of the working masses, 

especially colonial, will take our role of civilizer and emanci¬ 
pator seriously.’’* 

Subsequently there was presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
on August 11th, 1936, a Bill opening an investigation into the 
Colonial Territories, because it was felt that the Colonial policy 
ot^the Republic must consider the social and political conditions 
me people. Plans were ’Worked out for improving labour 
conditions and for increasing the number of young Annamites 
m t administration. The Socialist Governor-General, M. 

arenne, had made primary education compulsory and this as 
Po education would have been improved had the 

u 0nt Government remained in power. Its successors 
PPe 1 ese schemes and it was left to the Vichy Government, 


* “Pacific Affair*,” 
pp. 129-30. 
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headed by those who had been responsible for French Colonial 
policy for many years, to hand over Indo-China to the Japanese. 

( 3 ) BURMA 

(Area, 261,610 square miles. Population, 14,667,146) 

Burma is not, strictly speaking, a Pacific country, but she is so 
closely related to China and to the Malaya Peninsula that she 
must be taken into consideration in any study of the area. 
Besides, she is now in the front line of the Battle of Asia. 

Although the Burmese are a Mongolian race, their traditions 
are far more closely associated with India. G. E. Harvey tells us 
in his history of Burma from the earliest times to 1824, when 
the British conquered the country, that “their chronicles 
read as if they were descended from Buddha’s clansmen and 
lived in Upper India”. And, in Chinese descriptions of Burma, 
for instance in the 9th century when Chinese traders were using 
the valleys of the Irrawaddy, Salween and Chindwin for the 
caravans of silk to Afghanistan and European countries, they 
referred to Burma’s eighteen chieftainships as to a foreign 

country. 

In the 13th century Kublai Kkan, the great Mongolian Emperor 
of China, invaded Burma. Marco Polo, who was then serving 
on the Emperor’s staff, described with great vividness the King 
of Burma’s army: “2,000 great elephants, on each of which was 
set a tower of timber, well framed and strong, and carrying from 
twelve to sixteen well-armed fighting mem And besides these, 
he had of horsemen and of footmen a good 60,000 men. . . . It 
was indeed a host capable of doing great things. . . 

The Chinese defeated the Burmese, and the territories at that 
time were divided among Shan princes. But China was very far 
away, and, as time went on, these Shan princes bore very much 
the same relationship to the Emperor of China as the Kings of 
England d«d to the House of Hanover. When Ch’ien Lung, the 
Manchu Emperor, began a series of conquests, he led his troops 
in a campaign in the triangle between the Mekong River and 
the Myitnge River. This was in 1756, and reports of the fighting 
describe the long succession of Chinese armies whose numbers 
seemed inexhaustible. But the Burmese troops were better co- 
* ordinated and the Chinese were forced to make terms after three 
years of fighting, during which they had lost 20,000 men. Trade 
was restored between the two countries and decennial missions 
planned between the two sovereigns. The King sent the Emperor 
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elephants, “ivory by the hundredweight, carpets, ivory helmets 
studded with rubies and sapphires and peacock tails. The 
Emperor sent the King fans, dwarf gardens, horses, tea sets and 
mules”. 

After a time of chaos, when kings rose and fell and territories 
passed from one people to another, the last dynasty was founded 
by Alaungpaya (1752 to 1760) who was known as “Burma’s 
Napoleon”. It fell to his lot to make the first Treaty with the 
British. They and the Dutch had had settlements in Burma in 
the early days of the East India Company, but Burma had been 
a little off the route to the more lucrative land of the Far East, 
and the Company (both British and Dutch branches) had with¬ 
drawn in 1677. 

King Alaungpaya’s Treaty with the British in 1757 ceded 
absolutely and in perpetuity all Negrais and a site at Bassein 
with permission to fortify, and granted all trade duty free. In 
return the British agreed to send military assistance when paid 
for, to refuse to help the lord of Tavoy who was then trying 
to use them, and to send annual tribute of one 12-pounder cannon 
and 200 vis of powder. This type of quid pro quo did not appeal 
to later Kings, and various British missions from 1795 onwards 
which attempted to open up diplomatic relations and to secure 
the establishment of an English political agent at Rangoon 
failed. The King of Burma, living in a land that was isolated 
and knowing nothing of events further away than India, was 
offended that these British missions came from a Viceroy and 
not direct from a King. His Prime Minister told one envoy. 
Captain Canning, in 1811: 

“You see how difficult you make it for us by coming from 
a Viceroy only. His Majesty is longing to enter into the closest 
alliance, but how can he do so unless proposals come from 
your King himself? Look at all the years you have wasted 
by failing to realize this little technicality. I hear you are at 
wai with the french. Now just think, if only you had come 
from your King himself, the whole business could have gone 
through and we would have done everything to help you. 
Indeed, I would probably have led the army myself, and I 
would have conquered France for you by now.”* 

When in 1824, the King of Burma decided to send his troops 
over the frontier into India, after the British garrison had failed 
o put own rontier laids, he had no idea of the strength of his 
opponents. One Burman was worth four Englishmen, and, as 

H ' St0ry °' Burm *> ^ G. E. Harvey, published by Longmans Green, ,925. p. 286 
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for reports he had heard that an army would be transported 
from Calcutta, he didn’t believe that this was possible, since 
Calcutta was at the other end of the world. And. if the English 
succeeded in landing a few men in Rangoon, he would soon get 
rid of them; he would fight the English in Calcutta and march 
to England and make his son the viceroy of all the English 

countries” (Harvey). , 

The first Anglo-Burmese war ended in 1826, and Arakan ana 

Tenasserim were annexed. The first bordered on Bengal, the 
second has been a rich source of teak until 1942, when the Japanese 
occupied it. A second Anglo-Burmese war in 1852 resulted in 
a second British victory and the annexation of Pegu and Mar¬ 
taban, which include the rich Delta of the Irrawaddy, one of 
the finest rice-growing areas in the world. The Japanese are now 


in control of this area too. 

In 1862 the four provinces were amalgamated in a single 
Local Administration as British Burma and placed under a 
Chief Commissioner. Then fear of French aggress.on provoked 
vet another Anglo-Burmese War in 1886, and this time Upper 
Burma was annexed. Burma was not completely absorbed m 
the Indian Empire and became a Province under a Lieutenant 
' Governor in 1897. The Government of India Act of 1935 gave 
Burma a separate House of Representatives of 13- elected 
* members and a Senate of 36 members, half of whom are elected 
by the Lower House and half selected by the Governor. W hilst 

most ofthe Departments are under popular control, theGovernor 

has the control of the vital departments of foreign policy, defence, 
excluded areas (Shan States, etc.), ecclesiastical matter, coinage 
and finance. During the war, the Burmese have had repiesenta- 

lives on the Defence Council. 

When Burma was separated from India, in 1937, when the 
1935 Act operated, the British Government stated their intention 
of giving Dominion status to Burma, a statement which was 
reaffirmed in July, 1940, when they added that it was impossible 
to predict the situation at the end of the war and the dependence 

of Burma on outside support in defence. 

It was for the purpose of obtaining a statement from the 

British Government concerning a date on which Burma v. u 
have self-government that U Saw, the Prime Minister, made his 
eventful visit to this country in 1941. To his demands as to 
similar demands on the part of Indian political lea e , 

British Government made no satisfactory ans ' ver ’ rt ^ ty 
attitude has given the Japanese propagandists an opportunity 



which they have exploited of finding support from local Burmans. 

A short paragraph is needed about the Shans who are not 
included in the system of government already outlined. The 
Shans are part of the Thai race living in the parts of Burma 
adjoining Yunnan, where there are also considerable numbers of 
them living in rather isolated valleys; they are picturesque and 
lively, and far less sophisticated than their compatriots in the 
south. The Shan States are administered separately by local 
chiefs, called Sawbwas, who are under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. These Sawbwas 
are very much like the Indian princes, and their power over the 
people in such matters as the conscription of labour is very 
similar. 


Only on the fringes of Burma has its great mineral wealth been 
exploited. Up in the Shan States which we have just mentioned, 
the Burma Corporation mines silver. China jade is found in 
the north and exported from Bhamo. There is gold in most of 
the rivers of Upper Burma, and rubies and amber are famous 
exports. South of Moulmein, now in Japanese hands, there is 
a very rich tin-bearing region, and south, round Victoria Point 
where they first entered Burma, there are vast rubber estates. 
But commercially the three most important products are oil, 
rice and teak. The Burma Oil Company employs over 40 000 
people and exports about 280 million gallons of petrol a year. 
Rice-growing is the chief occupation of the Burmese. They grow 
7 million tons a year and export 75% of it to India, which is 
also the chief market for their petrol. The teak—600,000 loads 
ot it a year—is famous throughout the world. To Rangoon this 
wealth of Burma mainly goes, and from this port, the only one 
of importance in Burma, 86% of its total foreign trade passed. 

I he industrial development of Burma is a matter of the last 
oU years or so—mainly since the opening of the Suez Canal. It 
as gone ahead on the basis of European capital and Indian 
labour. In the early days, Burma was part of India with which 
ritish capital was naturally closely associated, and Burmese 
economy was dovetailed into that of British India. For instance, 

of S 7 mn°r u ° Ur WaS imported for th ® rice mills-the figure 
Afw?h 0 th ^. year L 1883 had risen to over 400,000 in 1927. 

^930 h '° tS ^ WCCn the Burniese and the Indians in 

in fimt t r ° PPed d ° Wn to 2 ’ 500 a ye ar. The Indians arrive 

dry weafhor h <? * nd then return home at the end of the 

looked with inr DCC * C Riots the Burmese authorities have 
ed with increasing disfavour on this influx of cheap labour 
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every year which has the effect of depressing the standard of 
living of the Burmese agricultural workers. But, apart from their 
cheapness, they were to a certain extent skilled workers, as they 
had had some experience of the factory system in British factories 
in India. This factor had the effect of retarding the development 
of the Burmese. In the oil industry, however, the Burmese have 
held their own, and in 1937 they constituted 61% of the workers 
employed by the Burma Oil Company. 

The second large group of Indian immigrants in Burma are 
the Chettyars, a caste of hereditary moneylenders from South 
India. They were in Burma before the British annexed the 
country in 1826, and now have a network of their organization 
throughout the country, especially throughout the agricultural 
districts. Mr. J. S. Furnivall, the greatest English authority on 
Burma, describes the questions of Indian immigration, both of 
coolies and of Chettyars, in his book entitled An Introduction to 
the Political Economy of Burma, aitd helps us to understand the 
complex problems of a growing Burmese nationalism and 
growing industrial efficiency on the background of foreign 
capital and foreign labour. “In Burma,” he tells us, discussing 
the disintegration of Burmese economy and life which have 
resulted from foreign penetration,” the national standards have 
been attacked at both ends of the social scale. Almost all the 
wealthiest people and leaders of industry are aliens, while at the 
other extreme, immigrants from India and China, with standards 
of civilization very different from those of Burmans, have been 
admitted freely and permitted to retain their separate language 
and customs . . . Burmans feel this, and their sense of it finds 
expression in Nationalism. * 

Japan’s attack on China encouraged a number of the Burmese 
nationalists to establish closer relations with China—this has 
been more important than the small degree of support which the 
Japanese have been able to find for themselves, mainly amongst 
those who were disgruntled because of British rule. For the first 
time in Chinese-Burmese relations last year, China has sent an 
exchange Professor to Rangoon University. A Burma-China 
Cultural Association, with branches in Rangoon and Chungking, 
was set up last year, and on the Double Tenth (the anniversary 
of the foundation of the Chinese Republic on October 10th) a 
souvenir was sent to General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
from Rangoon. It was a beautifully illustrated book containing 
the speeches made at a public meeting, signed by citizens in 

• An Introduction to the Political Economy of Burma, p. 228. 



117 towns of Burma, and contained a preamble stating “The 
relations between China and Burma have already been cemented 
by the several reciprocal visits of the prominent personages of 
our two countries, and we are sure that the good relations that 
have been existing will increase in the future.” 

Thus, to-day, although the Japanese have cut the Burma Road 
there are many Burmans and others living alongside it who will 
carry on the struggle against the Japanese invaders and there is 
the basis of good relations between the people of the two 
countries. Both look forward to the day, as the Secretary to the 

? 0 U ™ ^ a * Said at -, the meeling in Rangoon on October 10th, 
1941 when China will emerge victorious from this struggle and 

take her rightful place among the great nations of the world” 
With this we must now link the desire that in that same victory* 
a fiee Burma will emerge to play her part in the promotion of 
peace and good relations in Asia. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


THE DUTCH, THE AMERICANS AND THE BRITISH IN 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

(Area, 735,268 square miles. Population, 70,727.233) 

The Netherlands East Indies are the hub of South-East Asia. 
Secretary of State Hull, on April 17th, 1940, said that: 

“Any change in the status of the Netherlands Indies would 
directly affect the interests of many countries. The Netherlands 
C Indies a»e very important in the international relationships 
of the whole Pacific Ocean. . . . Intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration in their 
status quo by other than peaceful processes would be pre¬ 
judicial to the cause of stability, peace and security, not only 
in the region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire Pacific 

area.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull was speaking as the Foreign Secretary of a 
country which found isolationism impossible when once the 
challenge had been thrown down in the Pacific Ocean. His 
statement had a double significance, strategic and commercial, 
and neither the vested interests concerned nor the demands of 
foreign policy, in so far as the two can be separated, could afford 
to look on unmoved at Japan’s oft-proclaimed intentions in this 
part of South-East Asia. 

' The Netherlands East Indies stretch from the tip of the 
Malaya Peninsula to Australia. We get an idea of their size 
when we remember that the Dutch part of Borneo, the laigest of 
the islands, is almost exactly the same in area as France, whilst 
the Dutch part of New Guinea is a little larger than Japan. The 
population of 62 millions is composed ot 59 million natives, 
H million Chinese, 243,000 Europeans and 112,000 Foreign 
Asiatics. These divisions are made for administrative puiposes; 
they give a definite racial pattern to the island. 

The Europeans settled in the islands mainly after 1870, when 
concessions, not to exceed 75 years, of wild lands were made to 
non-natives. Most of them live in Java and Madura, 100,000 out 
of the 193,000 in the 7 largest cities of Java. The rest are mainly 
in Sumatra along the East Coast. The chief European occupa- 
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tions are State services, and in Borneo and Sumatra the oil 
industry. 

The Chinese were settled in the islands long before the Dutch 
first arrived in 1596. Immigration has been heavy in recent 
years, especially from the provinces of Fukien and Kwantung. 
They are mainly traders and are concentrated in the Outer 
Territories. Thousands of Chinese coolies have been employed 
in the tin mines of Banka and Billiton. All of them are intensely 
patriotic, and in the past 4J years they have contributed about 
a million pounds annually to the “war effort” at home. They 
are an important group of East Indian Society, which will be one 
of the first to suffer from the Japanese invasion. 

For centuries the Arabs have settled down in the Netherlands 

East Indies, most of them having emigrated from the Hadramaut, 

on the Gulf of Aden. About three-quarters of the Foreign Asiatics 

are Arabs; the rest are British Indians and Singhalese. Until 

recently, the number of Japanese settlers had been small, and 

most of them were farmers or fishermen or small traders. Fishing 

seems to have had a peculiar attraction for them. As far back 

as 1912 they obtained a concession for deep-sea fishing and rubber 

culture on two small islands, Awi and Momoi. Some time later 

a government official visited these islands, but there was no 

evidence of rubber culture or deep-sea fishing. The Japanese 

residents were busy sounding and charting the surroundings 

Shortly afterwards the Dutch Consul-General at Singapore gave 

a dinner party and invited the officers from the Japanese warship 

Kongo. The “rubber culture” concessionaire was one of the 

officers. Dozens of such stories could be told. It is all the more 

odd that the Netherlands East Indies Government waited until 

rebruary, 1942, before they published a White Book on the 
subject. 


Lastly, the native population, who constitute the over¬ 
whelming majority of the islands. Most of them are Malays, 
although, as we shall see later in Chapter Five, there are 
apuans and Negritos in the more remote parts of several islands, 

♦ •^ Borne ,° and in thc Celebes *. It is estimated that there 

; l ™ , tnb ?i and u grou P s of people, different in type and in 

~ aIth ° ugh is the general language for the 

frnnuh^u- *5 a8 °* T be most important influences have come 

a n Th il!f k C ° °Hj StS wbo drst ar ri v ed in the second century 

the nrI hC c M ° 1 f| nm p dan migrations in the 15th century began * 

the Drevaifin° s amizat, on, so that to-day Mohammedanism is 
the prevailing religion. The Hindu influence now seems mainly 
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confined to the Island of Bali, where the famous dances are 
obviously inspired by Hindu ideas. Among the indigenous 
races in Borneo, in New Guinea and in the Celebes the people 
are still animistic, although Christian Missions have made a 
certain headway among them. 

This great disparity in racial types has produced a difficult 
problem of colonial administration. For the first 200 years of 
Dutch administration—that is, from the foundation of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1602 until its charter ended in 1800 
and the Republic took over its assets and its vast liabilities— 
the East Indies were only thinly controlled wherever trade seemed 
to make it necessary. The Company was neither anxious to 
administer, nor had it the ability to do so. It exploited for its 
own commercial ends the authority of local officials who became 
the link between the Central Government and the local inhabi¬ 
tants. These Regents, as they were called, provided labour and 
produce, and in time there developed a dual policy as Dutch 
officials were appointed alongside the Regents. The system was 
easily abused; the Company was never concerned with methods 
as long as their trade was maintained. 

The influence of the French Revolution can be seen in the 
early period of the Batavian Republic. The corruption and abuses 
of the Dutch East India Company had been exposed in the Home 
Parliament, and in 1807 the Government instituted a commission 
to serve it with advice as to “the basis and manner in which 
trade in the country’s possessions in the East Indies should be 
carried on and these possessions governed, in a manner such as 
would produce the greatest welfare for the East Indies, the 
highest profits for the commerce of the Republic and the greatest 
advantages for the country’s finances”. For five years (1811 to 
1816) the Archipelago was under British rule, to defend it against 
Napoleon. Sir Stamford Raffles, the Governor, remodelled the 
administration. He deprived the hereditary officials of all political 
power and replaced them by headmen who were elected by the 
villages. Further, instead of compulsory service which had been 
the rule, a system of money taxation was established. When the 
Dutch administration took over, a dual administration was built 
up; it consisted of a European Civil Service, which supervised 
and directed policy, and a Native Civil Service composed of 
hereditary officials who governed on Oriental lines. For most 
of the 19th cehtury. Professor Amry Vandenbosch tells us: 

“Dutch policy was dominated by the intense exploitation 

of Java and absolute abstention in the Outer Territories with 
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the exception of Sumatra. The development of the other 
islands would have required the expenditure of some money, 
but this could be found only by deducting it from the surpluses 
which were being sent to the mother country. It was therefore 
not done.”* 

The same writer tells us how the system led to the complete 
neglect of native welfare, the exhaustion of the soil and the 
corruption of officials “in the enterprise of producing revenues 
out of Java and the Javanese for the metropolitan country”. 
As these abuses slowly became known to the home government, 
a movement developed which led to the East Indian Government 
Act of 1854, a landmark in Dutch colonial history. The rise 
of the Socialist Party in the nineties and the work of a number 
of leading liberals created a public interest in the colonial 
question. This was indicated in the speech from the throne in 
1901, in which it was stated that ‘‘the diminished welfare of the 
population of Java merits special attention”. In 1905, after 300 
years of control, the first direct contribution which the Nether¬ 
lands Government made to the East Indies was made when the 
Treasury wrote olT an advance of 40 million florins on condition 
that a like sum would be spent by the East Indian Government 
within the next 15 years for the improvement of economic con¬ 
ditions in Java and Madura. 

Netherlands India became an integral part of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands by the Constitution Act of 1922, and this was 
revised three years later to provide for greater independence and 
more native participation in Government. To-day the position 
is that the Governor-General is appointed by the Crown and is 
responsible for the general administration. He has a Council 
consist'ng of a Vice-President and four members selected for 
their administrative experience. One of them is a Javanese.’ 
There arc eight departments—War, Navy, Justice, etc.—over each 
of which there is a director responsible to the Governor-General. 
The large units of Sumatra, Borneo, the Great East and Java 
have a system of Residencies, each under a Dutch Resident. 
In Java these are divided into Regencies each in charge of a 
native Regent. Apart from these, there are Native States which 
have a .certain autonomy within the Province. In the Outer 
IslandsJhsy cover 60% of the total area. This system applies 
mainly to the less developed areas; in the last 40 years,* 253 
native princes have transferred part of their powers to the 


t .*T hc ‘V U,ch Eait Indies, by 
Michigan, 1933, pp. 45-6. 
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Government by what is known as the Short Declaration, and the 
limits of their authority are laid down in the Native States 
Regulations of 1938”. 

Netherlands Indies has its own Parliament, the Volksraad, 
which met first in 1918. There are 25 Netherlanders, of whom 
15 are chosen by election and 10 by the Governor-General; 
30 Netherlanders subjects of native origin of whom 20 are 
chosen by election and 10 by the Governor-General; and 5 repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign origin of whom 3 are chosen by election and 
2 by the Governor-General. The Volksraad is an advisory, not 
an executive, body. There are two sessions in the year, one 
devoted to the Budget. Between times there is a committee which 
acts for it. 

Since the last war, far greater interest has been shown in the 
home country and much more concern for an intelligent and more 
progressive administration. The mass of the people in the Dutch 
East Indies are still illiterate, but the education system was 
reorganized from 1930 to 1935 and literacy is increasing. Besides 
the village schools there is a limited number of high schools 
and secondary schools, and in Surabaya and Batavia there are 
Technical Colleges, and since 1940 a University in Batavia. The 
Dutch have done a great deal of medical work, directed particu¬ 
larly to controlling and preventing epidemics. The death rate 
has been reduced to less than 20 per 1,000. Similar advances 
have been made in the last ten years in labour questions. The 
system of indentured labour under contracts enforceable by 
penal sanctions was abolished in 1934, and penal sanctions will 
be completely abolished within two years. These advances in 
labour legislation have only been made as the result of con¬ 
siderable pressure by the various political organizations both in 
the islands and in the home country, alongside which the move¬ 
ment for Indonesian independence has gained a great deal of 
support from many different groups. 

It is little realized that the number of workers in Dutch 
industries exporting to the East Indies totals about 80,000: that 
yearly approximately £32 million profits flow to the Netherlands 
from the Indies, that 80,000 more people are employed in the 
consumption of this profit, and that the retention of the Indies 
is a material bread-and-butter interest for about 400,000 Nether¬ 
landers (figures published in Politiek Economic Weekblad, 
May 7th, 1930). In the past, development has been so planned, 

• See The Royal Institute of International Affairs Information Paper on “Nether¬ 
lands Overseas Territories/' 1041- 
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especially in Java, as to benefit the home country. In recent years 
other factors have appeared on the scene; the increasing com¬ 
petition of Japan and the growing stake of American interests. 
With the Japanese the Dutch were always very careful in their 
dealings, but imports showed a steep increase. In 1929 imports 
from Japan held sixth place; during the years 1935 to 1937 they 
were greater from Japan than from any other country. Exports 
to Japan—sugar, copra, kapok, etc.—declined, and in 1940, 
when the Japanese began to show a great interest in Dutch oil 
supplies, the Netherlands Government tried to make a trade 
treaty. In a later chapter we shall see how almost until the 
Japanese attack began trade discussions were still going on. 

American interest has also increased in the past five years. 
American oil firms control about 40% of the oil interests in the 
islands through the Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and 
California, and the American rubber companies, the U.S.R. 
Rubber Co., Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., and Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. occupy fourth place in rubber. The United 
States in 1939 imported 99% of its quinine, 62% of its tapioca, 
76% of its kid and goat skins, and 86% of its latex from the 
islands, figures which indicate its growing interest in their trade, 
and show one, at any rate, of the reasons why Mr. Cordell Hull 
spoke as he did about the status quo. 

That the Japanese have long had their eyes on the riches of the 
Netherlands East Indies has been obvious to the world. Those 
who can control them and exploit their resources have at their 


disposal: 

Netherlands East Indies 
Rubber 
Tin 
Tea 

Sugar cane 
Rice 

Bauxite .. 

Soya beans 
Petroleum (crude) 


Percentage of 
World Production 

33.3% 

16.9% 

16.5% 

9.0% 

6.7% 

5.9% 

3.8% 

2.7% 


THE PHILIPPINES 

(Area, 114,000 square miles. Population, 16,356,000) 

When we look at the map of the Philippines and follow the 
outstanding resistance of General Mac Arthur and his army, 
which is mainly Filipino, we think of the country as consisting 
of Luzon and Mindanao, and a few islands straggling in between 
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them. In actual fact there are 7,083 islands of all sizes and shapes* 
some of them mere rocky volcanic outposts in the ocean where 
only birds live. Over 4,000 of them have never yet been named. 
Inside this archipelago, which stretches 1,152 miles in length 
and 680 miles in width, 11 islands account for 95% of the land 
area. 

The Philippines are a recent acquisition of the United States. 
When Spain declared war in 1898, Commodore Dewey, who was 
in charge of an American squadron then in the Far East, was 
ordered to the Philippines, which had been under Spanish control 
since the 16th century. The United States Government saw in 
these islands a potential influence in the Far East where at that 
time the European powers were busy partitioning China. 
Accordingly, at the end of the war, they arranged to take over the 
entire archipelago and paid £4 million for it. A Senator from 
Indiana remarked at the time: 

“The Philippines are ours for ever, and just beyond the 
Philippines are China's illimitable markets. We will not 
retreat from either.”* 

These islands, covering such a wide area, and at the cross-roads 
of Pacific migrations, naturally have a very polyglot population. 
Among natives alone there are 7 distinct languages and 87 
dialects. Spanish is the official language, although English has 
become increasingly used since the American occupation. Of 
the 13 million people there are Malayans, Negritos, and in 
Mindanao there are half a million Moros (Moors) who are 
Mohammedans. The Filipinos proper are mainly Catholic. 
Then there are 120,000 Chinese and 29,000 Japanese and about 
9,000 Americans, as well as a few thousand Spanish, British, 
Germans and French. 


The Philippines have won an increasing measure of self- 
government. The first Philippine Assembly came into being in 
1907 and the Nationalist Party has been in power ever since. 
They have controlled the Assembly, and practically all pro¬ 
vincial and municipal government, and President Quezon has 
been an outstanding leader in the movement for independence. 
After the 1934 Elections a Popular Front was formed of a number 
of small parties, and Socialist candidates in 8 of the largest 
towns in the province of Pampanga were elected to the municipal 
councils.^ The political interest of the Filipinos is shown in the 
lafl|^jilections in December, 1940. Two million of them voted 
SSL?' provincial governors, 4 assembly men for vacancies in 

ted by \\. G. Hoffman in Pacific Relations, published 1936, p. 406. 
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the national legislative body, and mayors and vice-mayors and 
city councillors in over 700 cities and municipalities. Or take 
another example: in June, 1940, a number of constitutional 
amendments concerning such questions as the presidential term 
were decided by a plebiscite of the Filipino people and then finally 
approved by President Roosevelt. 

This responsibility for the government of their country was 
implicit in the Jones Act of 1916, which stated that “it has always 
been the purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw 
their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a stable government can be estab¬ 
lished therein”. This same Act gave suffrage to men over 21 
who formerly had votes or who owned real properly woi th 
500 pesos, or who could read and write English, Spanish, or 
some native language. By 1931 the Philippine civil seivice con¬ 
sisted of 21,720 Filipinos and 466 Americans. All the lower 
judges were Filipinos and all but two ol the senior judges. The 
Chief Justice was Filipino, and so were 4 of the 9 judges of the 
Supreme Court and 5 of the 6 department heads. 

The movement for independence won its victory on March 24th, 

1934, when Congress passed the Philippine Independence Act, 
known by the name of Tydings-McDuffie Act. The chief pro¬ 
visions were that until July 4th, 1946, when the islands would 
become independent, they would recognize the sovereignty of the 
United States in such matters as Government loans, tariffs and 
immigration, and in foreign, military and judicial affairs. A 
Constitution was approved by President Roosevelt in March, 

1935, and by an overwhelming majority of the Filipino electorate 
two months later. This Constitution marks a great advance in 
the relations of one of the “big” Powers and a Pacific de¬ 
pendency. It established the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people and pledged the government to the advancement of 
education, to the promotion of social justice, to compulsory 
arbitration between capital and labour, and provided for the wise 
utilization of natural resources and restrictions in the private 
purchase of land. 

Whilst political independence was well on the way, the islands 
were inevitably tied to the United States economically. American 
investments amount to £30 million, namely, nearly as much as 
in China, and since 1930 about 80% of exports from the Philip¬ 
pines, mainly sugar and coconut products, have gone to the 
United States, whilst the United States has supplied about 60% 
of manufactured and tinned goods imported by the islands. 
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Sugar cane and coconuts provide a living for 40" o of Filipinos, 
and nationalist leaders have agitated for certain amendments 
to the Independence Bill, which would safeguard them from the 
sugar industry in the United States itseli, and a number of tax 
concessions have been the result. 

Lastly, something about the strategic aspect of the Philippines. 
They lie athwart the entrance to the South C hina Sea. and, until 
the occupation of Hainan Island in February, 1939, by the 
Japanese, they controlled the pathway through from the Pacific 
to the Indian Ocean. The encroachments of Japan, especially 
the occupation of Indo-China, raised the question of United 
States strategy; there were some who advocated withdrawing 
from the Philippines, regarding them as a hostage which Japan 
might threaten at any moment. Others were in favour oi in¬ 
creasing American defences, even though this might prejudice 
the question of independence in 1946. By the spring of 1941 
Japan’s South Seas policy was so widely advertised as to leave 
little doubt to all those who were not deliberately blind that she 
was determined to go ahead in the South Pacific. Alexandei 
Kiralfy, an American naval expert, in a number of articles at 
that time pointed to the potentialities of the islands: 

“The Philippine Islands,” he wrote, “which form one side 
of the relatively narrow corridor leading from Japan to 
Singapore, offer unexcelled anchorages, with ample room in 
which to manoeuvre and to scatter in the event of air raids. 
Luzon the large northern island of the Philippine Archipelago, 
assumes particular significance as long as Japan has to rely 
upon sea communications with South China. From this 
island and the islets to the north, not only can naval and air 
craft assail Japanese sea routes south of Taiwan, but they 
endanger Japan’s use of its two naval bases in the southern 
part of that island, Bako Ko and Takao Ko. . . . 

“If the Netherlands’ possessions, however, were to fall 
into Japanese hands, the fate of the Philippines would prob¬ 
ably be sealed, despite the efforts of even a much enlarged 
United States Navy. Under cover of landplane escorts, 
Japanese forces would experience little difficulty in moving 
from the north-east tip of Borneo across the stepping stones 
of the Salu Archipelago to Mindanao and thence into the 
other islands. With the Philippines gone, there would be no 
other base from which an opposing fleet could operate to 
prevent Japan’s proceeding by similar steps to Australia. . . . 
The possibility of such an advance seems remote as long as 
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the United States fleet is able to remain concentrated in the 
Pacific . . . 

“If totalitarian action in Europe is to be accepted as a guide, 
it may be anticipated that Japanese action in the Pacific and 
Far East would be timed to coincide with powerful Axis 
drives in Europe. . . . The mere existence of the Japanese 
Navy, and such threatening moves as it may care to make . . . 
might hold back a vital measure of direct American assistance 
to Great Britain at the critical moment. This could be avoided 
by the early and economical application of American naval 
pressure upon Japan’s ‘Achilles heel' in South China.”* 

The quotation is one of a number that could be given showing 
the views of those who took Japan seriously. In a later chapter 
we shall see what happened when Japan at last struck, attacking 
the Philippines on the Sunday afternoon of December 7th, 1941. 


MALAYA 

(Area, 53,222 square miles. Population, 5,444,833) 

Until the Japanese started the occupation of Malaya by 
capturing the vital airport of Khota Barn, Malaya for most 
people in this country meant rubber and tin. Malaya's develop¬ 
ment is a fairly recent affair. Before 1905 the world’s chief 
supply was South America. By 1940 Malaya had become the 
world s most important rubber-producing country and exported 
360,000 tons. This represented 41% of the world's supply. Tin 
has been important for much longer. Chinese records speak of 
its discovery in the mountains of Malacca in the 15th century 
and of the expeditions which they sent to mine it. Gold (about 
29,000 ounces were produced in 1935) and coal, iron and man¬ 
ganese. lead and tungsten are other important minerals found 
in this peninsula. And, lastly, the area is the second largest 
source of pineapples in the world. 

^British Malaya is somewhat larger than England without 
wales, i.e. 53,222 square miles. It was first of all conquered by 

the Poi tuguese, who set up a trading station in Malacca in 1511 

and kept it until the Dutch drove them out more than a century 

D mrh 11 an 3° u r two cen ‘uries there was a struggle between the 

trader M ^ lt,Sh tra ing interests for the control of the export 

Ndihe/ >a ’ aS We " as of the trade route to ‘he Far East. 

cldeft who° UI ? P enetrated far inland - There were petty local 
duels who ruled over clans living near the river mouths. This 

ar eastern Survey, February 12th, 1941. 
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was changed in 1786 when the East India Company was able 
to make a bargain with the Sultan of Kedah, by which a British 
settlement was started in Penang in return for an annual payment 
of 6,000 dollars and a promise of British protection against 
attacks from Siam. Ten years later, the Sultan sold what is now 
known as the Province of Wellesley for a payment of 4,000 
dollars annually. Next came Singapore. Stamford Raffles, who 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Java during the short period when it 
was seized from the Dutch, was asked to find a suitable place 
further south than Penang for a station. In 1819 he flew the 
Union Jack at Singapore, in spite of local protests and the 
possibility of finding himself at loggerheads with the Dutch. A 
disputed succession to the throne of Johore played into his hands. 
Sir R. O. Winstcdt, in his History of Johore , tells how Raffles 
“was blinded to legal niceties by his hatred of monopolies and 
slavery and by chagrin at losing Java and Britain's place in the 
Malayan sun”. British occupation was confirmed in a treaty 
of cession in 1824, and although there was a good deal of 
criticism at home at first, this died down as the town developed 
into a flourishing city. The four outposts—Wellesley, Malacca, 
Penang and Singapore—became known collectively as the Straits 
Settlements, and, in 1867, they were made a Crown Colony under 
a Governor at Singapore. 

As British trade increased, the next stage developed, namely 
the opening up of the hinterland. Perak was the first. It was 
known that there was tin here. An escaped elephant, which was 
recaptured, was found to be covered with mud that was rich 
in tin. The native chiefs were “induced” to sign a treaty accepting 
a British Resident. This was in 1874. The following year he was 
murdered and troops were brought in from Hong Kong and 
India, and the native rising was crushed. In Selangor at the time 
there was civil war between rival factions of the royal house. 
The Governor of the Straits Settlements at the time was able to 
convince the Sultan of Selangor that British “protection” was 
to his advantage. British “assistance” was accepted by a number 
of smaller chiefs, and 9 States became known as Negri Sembilan 
in 1879. Pahang was taken in 1888, after what is described by 
Sir Frank Swettenham, as: 

“a long, a harassing and an expensive war, which was only 
brought to a conclusion by hunting the rebels out of Pahang 
and even following them into the independent neighbouring 
states.”* 

•British Malaya , by Sir Frank Swettenham, p. 271. 
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Thus, British control moved from the ports until it stretched 
over the Peninsula. Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang 
were united in 1896 as the Federated Malay States. They are States 
which are under Sultans with a British Resident. There is a 
Federal Council and a Federal Secretary who administer an area 
of 27,000 square miles with a population of 2 million people. 
But, as R. E. Emerson in his study of Malaysia tells us: 

“the evidence is overwhelming that from the appearance of 
the British Residents, the Sultans and other chiefs faded into 
the background, and it is equally certain that the Federation 
was built up apart from and over the heads of the rulers. In 
many instances even the formality of securing the consent 
of the ruler or rulers was dispensed with. But it is equally 
true that in many instances the rulers proved admirable 
advisers of the British authorities.”* 

Sir Frank Swettenham, the first Resident-General, developed 
Kuala Lumpur as the centre of the Federal Administration, and 
built up a complete secretariat which, Mr. Emerson says, 
“wholly overshadowed its miniature rivals or subordinates in 
the several Stales”. 

Lastly, the Unfederated Malay States. As their title suggests, 
they are States which form no single political entity. They are 
all “independent” Malay monarchies—Johore, Kedah and Perlis, 
and Kelantan and Trengganu—all of which are names that have 
often featured in our newspapers in the spring of 1942, as the 
Japanese overran them in quick succession. Johore is the best 
known because of its link with Singapore. It first came under 
British influence in 1885 when a British-created Maharajah, 
Abu Bakar, visited London, and with Queen Victoria’s blessing— 
for he was a great favourite of hers—arranged a Treaty by which 
he was recognized as a Sultan, in return for which his State came 
formally under British protection. The Sultan agreed that he 
would not, “without the knowledge and consent of Her Majesty’s 
Government, negotiate any Treaty, or enter into any agreement 
with any foreign State, or interfere in the politics or administra¬ 
tion of any native State, or make any grant or concession to . 
other than British subjects or British companies or persons of 
the Chinese, Malay or other Oriental race, or enter into any 
political correspondence with any foreign State”. In 1914, when 
a rubber boom suddenly made Johore very important, the then 

• Malaysia, by Rupert Emerson, published by Macmillan, New York, I 937 i 


Sultan agreed to the appointment of a British Officer as General 
Adviser. By this time it was also realized that the lour Siamese 
states Kedah and Pcrlis on the west and Kelantan and Trengganu 
on the east, were also rich in land suitable for rubber and there 
was a chance that Germany might get control ot it. In 1909 Siam 
was persuaded to transfer its rights over these States, and, in 
return, consular jurisdiction was abolished in Siam. Officers "ere 
appointed with the powers of Residents elsewhere but with the 
title of Adviser. These four States and Johore are known collec¬ 
tively as the Unfederated Malay States. . . 

So much for the framework of the origin and type of adminis¬ 
tration in the Malayan Peninsula. Since these various agreements 
were made, the area has developed into one of the i ichest in the 
world- relations between the West and the Far East have under¬ 
gone many changes, and in the light of recent events it becomes 
very important that the basis of these developments should be 
understood, especially from the point of view of the relations 
between the white administrators and traders and the large 
population of Malays, and the Chinese and Indians who 
hOve been brought into the country to supplement native 

la FhIt of all let us take the question of race in Malaya. Apart 
from the indigenous people who have tended to concentrate ,n 
the more unprofitable areas of the interior, the racial mixture 
inMalaya has been determined by the foreign control of, and 
native labour in, tin and rubber. The 1931 census showed that 
of a population of 4,385,346, the Malays amounted for only 
i QA? o?1 or 44 7%, while the Chinese numbered 1,709,392 or 
390/ and the Indians 624,009 or 14.2%. The Chinese constitute 
59 6% Of the total in the Straits Settlements, 41% in the Federated 
Malay States and 21% in the Unfederated Malay States. The 
Indians are 11.9% in the Straits Settlements, 22% in the Federated 

States and 7.3% in the Unfederated States. 

Chinese capital and Chinese coolie laboui had estab¬ 
lished themselves before the British arrived on the scene. Even 
in 1913 25% only of Malaya’s tin came from mines under 
British management; by 1931 this figure had risen to 65%. The 
British mines had won by their more modernized machinery and 
more skilful financial manipulation. Labour in Chinese con¬ 
trolled and British controlled mines was coolie labour, which 
in the earlier days was obtained by credit-ticket immigration. 
The recruiting of coolies, known as the pig business, was carried 
on with great violence and cruelty by Chinese and British coolie 
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brokers. The workers were given tickets and then had to work 
off the cost of the voyage in the mines. The system was abolished 
only in 1914, so that there are workers still living who have this 
unpleasant memory of their immigration days. 

There are 600,000 workers in the rubber industry, whereas 
there are only 80,000 employed in the mines. On the estates of 
100 acres or over the Indians supply something undei three- 
quarters of the labour, the Chinese over one-fifth, with the 
remainder divided between the Malays and other races. In other 
words, whilst Chinese labour predominates in the tin mines, the 
proportion of Indian labour is about as high in the rubber 
industry. Most of the Indians are Tamils from Madras. In the 
early days of Indian immigration, that is just before the last war, 
the conditions of recruitment were much the same as those which 
applied to the Chinese. The penal sanction, namely the enforce¬ 
ment of labour contracts by imprisonment, was not removed 
from the statute book until 1922, although its enforcement had 

practically stopped some years earlier. 

Lastly the Europeans, who constitute less than 1 , u of tne 
population. Mr. Emerson, in his valuable study of Malaysia, 
thus sums up the British community: 

“The functions of the white man in a colony are limited to 
ruling, owning and managing. Any other form of occupation 
is degrading and damaging to the white prestige on which the 
whole system rests. . . . Even national lines, so bitterly held 
at home have a way of softening down as against the over¬ 
whelming numbers of the coloured races; all who are of the 
white race are Europeans and stand potentially together in 
the face of the enemy, who is being ruled and exploited.”* 

The British community consists mainly of the civil service and 
the business men who are chiefly administrators and technical 
experts employed by the European or American tin and rubber 

companies. 

The national groupings in Malaya have proved the strongest, 
but whereas in the case of the white community people are 
either civil servants, administrators or technical experts, the 
Chinese are divided into a small wealthy class, a middle class 
of small tradesmen and shopkeepers, and a large number of 
coolies in the mines, whilst the Indians are almost all coolies 
in the rubber plantations and transient labour, since they 
generally stay only a few years and then return to Madras. 

• Malaysia, by Rupert Emerson, pp. 29-30. 
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The following table, based on figures given in the Census Report 
of 1931, illustrates this point: 


Immigrant 

Europeans Malays Malays Chinese Indians 


Rubber Estate Owners, 
Managers 

Others in Rubber 
cultivation 

Tin Mine Owners, 
Managers 

Others in Tin Mining 


1,121 

1,803 

910 

1,514 

58 

— 

27,618 

20,825 

100,789 

131,099 

48 

282 

8 

543 

465 

214 

70,704 

4,622 


This racial grouping of labour throughout Malaya, and the 
class structure within each group, are some of the fundamental 
facts underlying the occupation by the Japanese troops in less 
than three months. But this is the subject of a later chapter 
where we shall sec how, in the clash of empires, Japan won the 
first round, occupied Malaya, Netherlands East Indies, and 
after a fierce struggle, the Philippines. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 

The coincidence of a large proportion of raw materials and 
undeveloped peoples in the Pacific has made trade an extrava¬ 
gantly profitable occupation for the merchants of the West. 
The Annamites, growing rice on the plantations of Indo-China, 
have brought wealth to the French; the workers in the tin mines 
of Ipoh have brought prosperity to the British; and those in the 
oil wells of Java have provided a high standard of living lor the 
Dutch. This chapter will describe the islands of the Pacific. 
They will be grouped according to the occupying Power on the 

first day of December, 1941. 

These Powers are: 

1. The British Empire. 

2. France. 

3. Japan. 

4. The United States. 

5. Portugal. 

First of all, those areas which were then under the British 
flag—the people, their work, the products of their land. 


1 . The British Empire in the Pacific 


1. Great Britain 



Total 

Dependency 

Status Area 

(sq. miles) 

Population 

Fiji 

Solomons 

Tonga 

Gilbert and Ellice 
Pitcairn Island .. 
North Borneo .. 
Sarawak 

Brunei 

Crown Colony 

Protectorate 

Protectorate 

Crown Colony 

Crown Colony 

Protectorate 

Protectorate 

Sultanate 

7,083 

14,600 

250 

200 

42,000 

30,000 

50,000 

2,226 

210,518 

95,500 

33,785 

35,720 

209,000 

270,000 

500,000 

10,453 

2. Australia 



587,625 

339,400 

3,383 

New Guinea 

Papua 

Nauru Island 

League Mandated Ter. 
Protectorate 

Mandated Territory* 

93,000 

90,540 

8.5 
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3. New Zealand 



Western Samoa .. Mandated Territory 
Cook Islands and the 

1,133 

59,306 

Niuwe Islands .. Dependency 

201 

16,350 

4. Britain and France 

New Hebrides .. Condominium 

5,700 

43,119 


This table disposes of certain essential information. With this 
as a background let us trace briefly how the present rule came 
about; the geography and resources; the trade; the wages and 
the cost of living, and such important things as social welfare 
and education and any other developments which have been the 
result, in part, of the contacts with the West. 


The Fiji Islands 

Two hundred and fifty islands go to make up what are known 
as the Fijis, and 80 of them are as lonely as Robinson Crusoe’s 
island. Although there are no active volcanoes to-day, the islands 
are mainly the result of volcanic upheavals. The uninhabited 
islands are chiefly coral atolls, the work of millions of insects 
for millions of years. The capital, Suva, is 1,140 miles from 
Auckland in New Zealand, and 1,743 miles from Sydney in 
Australia. 

Seven days after Japan’s attack in the Pacific, the British 
Minister of Food lowered the sugar ration from 12 to 8 ounces, 
and gave as his reason the extension of the war in the Far East. 
The Fijis are an important source of supply, as the table below 
shows. Copra from the coconut palm, gum used in varnishes 
from the Kauri tree, and a certain amount of gold are other 
exports. New Zealand and Australia as the nearest customers 
import most of the bananas, the citrus fruits, pineapples, sweet 
potatoes, melons and pumpkins. 


Gooch Quantity Value 

Sugar 134,415 tons £F. 1,338,183 

Copra 33,475 tons £F.270,915 


Bananas 314,925 bunches £F.73,578 
Gold 89,354 oz. £F.701,272 


Principal Destination 
779,280 tons to U. Kingdom. 
548,067 tons to Canada. 
£F.46,158 to U. Kingdom. 
£F.38,183 to Australia. 

£F. 116,298 to Europe. 
£F.63,407 to U.S.A. 

£F.70,343 to New Zealand. 
F£.701,272 to Australia. 


The three chief industries in the islands are sugar, copra and 
mining. In the sugar industry, most of the workers are Indians 
who are employed in gangs for the sugar season—from June to 


fiecember—for cutting the canes and crushing the sugar. The 

mill workers earn an average of 1/11 a day 0 * ° UIS . ’ 
or 1/9 a day of 9J hours with a bonus of 7d a day during the 

crushing season, or 1/9 a day on the con tion t a■ a u 
week's work is done. Cane cutters receive 1/8 a day and ^d. a 
week bonus. Most of the Indian labour is from the Punjab 
the copra plantations, most of the workers are Fijians, and the 
average rate of pay is £14 a year wRh rations, housing, medica 

attention, and sometimes clothing andwba . labour 

industry a Fijian earns from 14/- a wee*. >ui 

to 25/- a week for skilled. lesser 

The Fijians import drapery from this. * cnd them 

extent from Japan, Hong Kong an n i . and ods< 

hardware, iron and steel, machinery, m 
Australia also exports to 

machinery and timbei. The Unite United States 

East Indies are the chief suppliers of oil, ^/^^Canada 

also sends hardware and machinery a smaller extent, 

exports timber, as does Austra 1 a o a - missionar i es 

There are schools throughoutrthe O>lony, an ^ writing> 

are mainly responsible for an d facilitating a high 

publishing a Fijtan-Eng^ are schools for Fijians, 

percentage of liteiacy. Tne although in the towns they 

Indiaps, Chinese and Melanesi ^ ^ 10 9I4 Fijian boys and 

tend to be mixed. . * n Jg 3 ® £, ols of which 339 were run by 
8,666 Fijian girl* m ^ schools^ In the sam e year 5,643 

“boysand 2^345 Indian girls attended 80 schools, of which 

7 were Government schools an^tter«mwa^ ^ Thc firsl 

Finally, a brief hist ° r ^ ° the WC re the Spanish navi- 
European people to dis - c record W e have is that of 

gators, although the * ch navigat0 r who was there in 1643. 
Abel Jansen Tasman, a beginning of the 19th century, 

Between his Captain Cook, visited 

various e f^red new islands. About 1808 a Swede, 

•fnhSTs Savage, was shipwrecked and arrived on one 
named Charles ^ J? He ^ght the inhabitants, who 

of the islands in stage the easier way of slaughter with 

were still not to have had the right effect 

ThosSs killed and eaten, and his bones were made 
on his hosts, .. among the people as souvenirs, 

into needles and distributed among tne P P 

Methodist missionaries arrived in 1835, ana, auci 


work, they won over King Cakobau to their religion, and twenty 
years later cannibalism was defeated. In 1874 it was this same 
King Cakobau who ceded to the British Government the 
sovereignty of these islands. He owed 45,000 dollars to the 
United States as payment for injuries to an American Consul. 
The British Government paid his debts for him and took over 
his lands. Queen Victoria issued a Charter in October, 1874, 
creating the islands a separate Colony and providing for their 
government as a Crown Colony. The Union Jack flew over Fiji. 

The Solomons 


The Solomon Islands are in the first chain of islands close to 
Australia. The largest island—Bougainville—is 140 miles long 

y Wlde ' and the total area is '4,600 square miles spread 

over 50,000 square miles of ocean. A Spanish explorer discovered 
them as long ago as 1567, but he could not find them a second 
time, and his description to the Spanish Government was so 
vague that subsequent navigators had no idea where to search 
Two hundred years later, in 1769, a French explorer named 
Surville found them and made a log of what he considered their 
longitude and latitude. In 1893 the British Government made 
the southern islands a protectorate, and added the rest the 

whichTrf 1Sl ? nd r ln , 19 1 00 ' by an agreement with Germany, 
pv h ' C „ h hdd a,s ° f ° und the Pacific a happy hunting ground for 
explorers as the forerunners of governors. 

,« ° nce morc the coconut is the one commercial product, and 
c plantations are worked by Lever Brothers. In 1938, out of 
exports totalling £292,000, copra accounted for £259,000. 

illiistr,f^ 0l h n i al Em u PirC Marketing Board in its delightfully 
.Mustrated but much over-simplified description of the story 

of the British Empire, tells us that “the coconut is the 

and f , m f" °r a " y dealin S s with the outside world”, 
some vi, the sto ' y , of a travelling cinematograph show in Fiji 

coconuts-^ aS °’ wh< 7 re 'u e box ' office payments were made in 
coconuts 5 coconuts for the stalls, and so on, 

of their 5 nnn S are 0ther ' V j Se very '‘‘tie changed since the period 

carried onM°" ; S T aH amount of education that is 
a Which Government makes 

coutTr!! n ° de '’ el °P m ent of self-government. An advisory 

communuy’andor alealbers officially chosen from the white 
are 500 white ^ adl ™mstrative heads of departments. There 
late people on the islands and 94,700 natives who, as 

^ 84 ,- 


we have already seen in the first chapter, are Melanesians. The 
attitude of the natives, according to Mr. Hogbin, is summed up 
in these words, spoken by one of them to him: You v> itc 
men give us orders; we no longer give orders to ourselves. 
And another: “The white man has come and tells us we must 
behave like his father. Our own fathers, we must forget them. 

At the present rate of progress the Japanese look like occupying 
these islands as, stretched out as they are, in a chain to the 
east of New Guinea, they are tempting lebensraum. 


The Tongan Islands Protectorate {sometimes called 

Friendly Islands) . 

The book and him of the mutiny of the Bounty .^ 
the interest of the West in the Tongan Island AUhou h 

the 18thternary that contact with the outside world was really 

islands which have live volca > Q f size and 

reef. There are about 10° island*, ota g ^ ^ ^ a New 

structure, scattered over you might go on a fascinating 

Zealander, and if the war were ovci^you back 

The teauhfu mimosa plant, which many of us have 
again. The beautuui . thof France>gr0 wseverywhere 

seen in its yellow variety * lhe coconut palm, the bright 

blut e sky°and S 'the cora P l reefs, make a scene of great beauty and 

°°Here and ^ are ^ 

tell the story of itheir The chicf one is the Haamoga, 

learn ours from Stone B , stones 16 feet high, and a cross 

Sr'S "i”- ‘ 

ndicate the wealth of kings of the past, or perhaps even 
which indicate the numbers of Tongans who could 

more their P°we p y hem to (heir resting place. But the 

n ft ‘u^hittory of tLse times is still unknown. Ethnologists have 

data which take us back to the 10th century, and we 
know ttt there -s a long line of kings, the Tui Tonga. After 

• Experiments in Civilisation by H. 1. Hogbin. 


the arrival of the white man, the influence of the “reigning family” 
declined. Mr. Felix M. Keesing, Professor of Anthropology in 
the University of Hawaii, himself a descendant of early English 
settlers in the South Pacific and for some years on the staff of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, tells us in his valuable work, 


The South Seas in the Modern World: 


“In Tonga the position of the sacred high chief, called Tui 
Tonga, was undermined to a point where his title and functions 
became obsolete. Even the high native chiefs became dwarfed 
by comparison with the powerful white newcomers; captains 
of visiting ships, military and naval officers, back of these the 
shadowy figures of European kings and queens, and the 
missionaries who were mouthpieces of an evidently potent 
Deity. When native leadership and policy were associated 
with social institutions which were disapproved of or con¬ 
demned by whites, as, for example, with clan systems or secret 
societies, they tended to disintegrate the more thoroughly. 

Not only the old leaders, but also those emerging at this time, 
were to be stripped of much of their power as alien govern¬ 
ments assumed sovereignty. New figures appeared in the 
native society, more or less rivalling or superseding their 
authority; the native pastor backed by mission edict; the 
native constabulary soldier or policeman, the school teacher, 
and others vested with powers by the alien ruler; and the 
returned plantation labourer, schoolboy, and their like, who 
had become imbued with new ideas from the white man’s 
civilization as to what should determine status”.* 


This paternalism” helped to widen the gap between the court 
and the common people. “Replicas of the thrones, crowns, 
titles, uniforms and other appurtenances of rank in Europe were 
transplanted. . . . The willing hands of white advisers drafted 
Western style codes and constitutions, and organized native 
pai liaments and judiciary and executive departments; usually, 
too, they manipulated the real power behind the scenes”.f 
This is what happened in Tonga. King George the First of 
onga was proclaimed in 1845. The missionaries first led him 
to believe in their spiritual King and then in their great white 
Dueen, Victoria. King George, as the Annual Report published 
y tie olonial Office (1939) tells us, was “determined to grant 
a Constitution, based on the English model, to the Tongans” 


m the Modern Wo,ld M - Keesing, , 94I , p . Iso . 
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In 1879 King George made a treaty of friendship with Britain, 
and in 1900 his great grandson, King George II, came under the 
British flag, for it was then that Tonga was declared a British 
protectorate. To-day the government of Tonga is carried on by 
a Privy Council, consisting of six Tongan members and four white 
officials, who act with the Queen and with the British consul as 
advisers. The husband of Queen Salote Tubou, who has been 
created a Dame of the British Empire, is Premier. Every three 
years there are elections, and peers and commoneis sit at 
different tables, but they record their votes together. 

When the royal native family was founded, the title to all 
land was vested in the Crown. Certain areas were set aside 
exclusively for the royal family, and the traditional holdings of 
those who were the lesser chiefs were recognized as hereditary 
estates When he reaches the age of sixteen, every Tongan boy 
can apply for an allotment of 8* acres, either on Crown lands 
or on a hereditary estate, and also for a residential allotment 
of 1 1 acres for his home. This land, for which a rental is charged, 
cannot be sold. It can be passed on to descendants, failing which 
it reverts to the Crown. Leases up to 99 years can be granted. 
The law requires at least half of the agricultural allotment to 
be planted with coconuts, and the remainder must grow enough 
crops for subsistence. Recently, an increasing number of young 
Tongans—about a quarter of those eligible, according to Pio-_ 
fessor Keesing—have preferred to find a job in the port or wait 
to inherit the land of their fathers, rather than to make applica¬ 


tion for new plots. , 

Copra and bananas make up 97% of the exports of the Islands. 

In 1938 these were the figures: 

Quantity Value 

Coora • 12,428 tons £90,399 

Bananas .. 10,795 cases £3,507 


All the bananas were purchased from the individual growers 
and sent to the Government of New Zealand in accordance with 
the quota system. In the case of copra, local merchants and 
exporters bought it direct from individual growers. It was shipped 

to various European countries. 

The chief imports were bags from India; benzine from the 
United States, the Dutch East Indies and Iran; butter, sugar and 
tinned meats from New Zealand and Australia; flour and tobacco 
from Australia; motor cars from Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States; and timber from Canada, New Zealand 


and Australia. 
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The workers in Tonga are almost all peasant proprietors, each 
man cultivating his own allotment. The re is no plantation system 
and no recruitment of labour. The I.L.O. Convention con¬ 
cerning the prevention of accidents to workers employed in 

loading or unloading ships is applied. There are no mines and 
no factories. 

For Tongan children between the ages of six and fourteen 

school is compulsory, and about 20% of the children are attending 

school. There are 62 Government and 46 denominational 

primary schools and one Government and four secondary 

schools. The Government has found it convenient to encourage 

the missionaries to build schools. Some Tongan students have 

gone to Australian and New Zealand colleges for advanced 

work There is supposed to be 100% literacy in these 
islands. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands. y 

Twenty-five atolls scattered over a rectangle of a millioti 
square nnles of the Pacific-these are the Crown Colony called 
he Gilbert and Elhce Islands. To Mr. Norman Goodall, the 
London Missionary Society’s Foreign Secretary for the Pacific 

! h ' S J“ S J H US * °“ Pari ? h - In Paci fi c Primage he describes how 
he visaed his parishioners” in 1939 and 1940, in the John 

mtlmms a ship run by the Society in an area otherwise almost 
inaccessible In his visits round the islands he could only once 
tie up this 9-foot draught ship alongside a wharf. Anchorage 
was on |y possible in half the islands. In the rest, the ship “either 

eke ,f , r h en8 ' ne n runn ,. ,n8 While the landin S Party was ashore, or 
S:' the ' Vlnd was favourable, she shut down her engines and 

w land'h 1 | e ,° r v OUt l ° Sea - Mcantime the travellers intending 
hazard*, r £ ‘° “ nOCS - and were being subjected to the 

GiZn Island 00 , 8 the reef "- ThC John mUia "' S visits the 
nf ni ,daads tw,ce a y ear - eac h journey involving a voyage 

a third 01 5 ’ OOC J m ‘ leS and taking,hree °r four months. She makes 
a thud annual voyage to the Ellice Islands. 

officersm' S ,h n< i iS , Were discove t ed ' by one, by British naval 
omcers in the late seventies and early eighties of the last century 

them ~u, der *L b ,° th ,F r0pean and American. Many of 

(1937 n 4 ) h |a< - k h>r d ers who, the Colonial Office Report 
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Majesty’s Dominions as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colon> 
by an Order in Council of November 10th, 1915- Ocean Island 
and others were included by another Order in Council, 1916; 
Christmas Island by another in July, 1919, and the Phoenix 
Islands by yet another in 1937. 

To-day the Colony is under the charge of a Resident Com¬ 
missioner, whose headquarters are on Ocean Island. He is 
responsible to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific 
who lives in Fiji. He enacts Ordinances, as there is no Executive 
and no Legislative Council. On the islands where there is an 
indigenous population, there is a native Government which 
maintains law and order. A Native Magistrate presides over 
• each Native Government, and he in session with the village 
“Kaubure” constitute a Court. On each island the Magistrate 
has as his assistant and chief official a “Chief of Kaubure and 
a Native Scribe who keeps all the Government records and acts 
as local financial officer and postmaster. 

The people arc reported to be 94% literate. Of the Gilbert 
and Ellice group it is said that they “hate illiteiacy just as they 
hate a dirty house or a fractious child. The whole community 
brings pressure to bear upon any individual who cannot read 
and write”. This is partly the result of the work of the London 
Missionary Society which receives a grant-in-aid for its 

educational work. 

Once more it is copra which is the main product. In 1*37 
5,109 tons were exported, the greater part of it to the United 
States and Mexico. Whilst the individual native produces copra, 
the marketing of it is gradually being done through native co¬ 
operative societies which provide excellent experience for 
native ability and eliminate the expensive middleman. On Ocean 
Island there are valuable phosphate deposits. These are mined 
by native and Chinese coolie labour employed by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners: 86% of the exports of the islands are 
of this phosphate; in 1937 it was valued at £360,284. Most of 
it went to Australia and to New Zealand; the remainder, i.e. 13% 
in 1937, went to Japan. Most foodstuffs have to be imported 
and come mainly from Australia and New Zealand. 

The British Phosphate Commissioners are the chief employers; 
they employ an average of 520 natives, and 780 Chinese mechanics 
and coolies under contract from Hong Kong. The Chinese 
mechanics earn £6 10s. a month, and coolies from 32/- to 36/- 
a month, with rations, quarters and lighting in both cases. 
Native labourers employed under contract receive 32/- a month 
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with rations, quarters and lighting, and a bonus of 8/- a month 
“for satisfactory work”. 

These facts provide a sketchy picture of conditions in islands 
which are almost unknown to most people in this country. 
It is doubtful whether they have once been mentioned in the 
British press for years, except, perhaps, when an American 
search party visited several of them in a vain effort to find any 
trace of Amelia Earhart. 

Pitcairn Island. 

The story of the Mutiny on the Bounty has introduced Pitcairn 
Island to a large audience in this and in other countries. But 
for this incident of mutiny against the disciplinarian methods of 
Captain Bligh and the murder and quarrelling among the mutin¬ 
eers when these 18 men reached Pitcairn in the boat in which 
they had been cast adrift, the island might have remained 
unknown. In 1838, fifty years later, the island was visited by 
H.M.S. Fly , and the Captain, a man named Russel Elliot, took 
possession of it on behalf of the Crown of Great Britain. 

Capt. Elliot found that the island had been governed in 
patriarchal fashion by John Adams (the only survivor of the 
Mutiny) until his death. He had become deeply religious, 
although the population of about 80 people had left the Church 
of England and joined the Seventh Day Adventist Church to 
which an American missionary had converted them. Capt. 
Elliot persuaded the people to have a code of written laws and 
a magistrate to enforce them, and until the present day his 
method of electing a Magistrate annually on New Year’s Day by 
the vote of every islander over 18 is still adopted. 

This small island of 4T miles in circumference has just over 
200 inhabitants to-day who have a Parliament of 7 people and 
a government administered under the High Commissioner and 
a C ouncil elected annually. There is a school organized by the 
islanders with 4 teachers chosen annually by the people, and 
attendance is nominally compulsory from the ages of six to 
sixteen. But as the teachers have had no training, the equipment 
i s al 1 home-made and the text-books few, it isn’t a very serious affair. 

The annual income of the island is about £2,000, mostly made 

up of oranges which grow everywhere, and are sold to the New 

Zealand market. Bananas and avocado pears, mangoes and 

melons and pineapples are sold or bartered to the people who 

occasionally pass by on ships plying between Panama and New 
Zealand. 


Borneo. 

On the north side of this island there is a group of states 
which have special relations to the British Crown; Brunei, a 
protected native state, British North Borneo, a territory under 
the direction of a chartered company, the small island of Labuan 
and Sarawak. 

( a) Brunei. In many Chinese annals there are references to 
the tribute which Brunei paid to the Emperors ot China at 
different periods between the years a.d. 518 and 1425. From 
time to time during the reign of a weak Empcior, Brunei trans¬ 
ferred its allegiance to the Hindu Majapahit in Java, and at the 
end of the 14th century to Mohammedan Malacca. 

Then this small state of only just over 2,000 square miles had 
its own golden age. In the 16th century her sovereignty extended 
over the whole island of Borneo, and in the first European 
description, given by Pigafetta who travelled there with Magellan 
in his voyage round the world, we read of the great splendour 
of the Court and the size of the town of 25,000 families. 

Spanish and British and Dutch visits to Borneo led to the 
setting up of trading stations and to the extension of toreign 
influence especially in the outlying territories. Little by little 
they disintegrated until at the beginning of the 19th century the 
kingdom of Brucni covered only the area which is now Sarawak 
and part of British North Borneo. In 1841, an Englishman 
named Mr. James Brooke who was on a visit to the island helped 
a native chieftain to put down a rebellion. The chieftain rewarded 
him by making him ruler of the kingdom of Sarawak. He seems 
to have succeeded in impressing the people, mostly very primitive 
head-hunters at that time, and he was later given the title of 
Rajah. The province has become known as the “land of the 
white rajah,’’ Sir James Brooke, the first Rajah, succeeded 
by a relative and a line of succession started which continued 
until the Japanese took over. 

The state of Brunei was still further reduced in area in 1846 
when the island of Labuan was ceded to Great Britain, and again 
in 1877 when the whole of the northern portion of Borneo came 
under British rule. By this time its products were becoming 
known—gold, petroleum, sugar, sago and gutta-percha. 

In 1937 the British Malayan Petroleum Company, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Shell group, produced 695,904 tons of oil and 
3,195 million cubic feet of natural gas. The Company, according 
to the Colonial Report, “is thus the largest single producer in 
the Colonial Empire’’ During the past few years this oil has 


been drawn upon by Japan in building up her reserves for the 
war she is now fighting in the Pacific. The second most important 
product is rubber. Of a total planted acreage of 14,747 acres, 
4 European companies hold 5,029, and 7 Chinese companies 
hold 1,294 acres. The balance is in small holdings owned chiefly 
by Malays and Kedayans. 

Brunei is a Sultanate. Supreme authority is vested in the 
Sultan in Council. Nine members including the British Resident 
make up the Council and the Sultan is the President. The British 
Resident discharges the general functions of administration, and 
his advice has to be asked on all questions other than those 
affecting the Mohammedan religion. 

{b) British North Borneo. The broken region at the extreme 
north of the Island of Borneo is British North Borneo, a territory 
under the direction of a chartered company. In 1848 the small 
Island of Labuan was occupied and made a Crown Colony. 
The Labuan Trading Company which was established later* 
persuaded, by what means it is not officially stated, the Sultan 
of Sulu to transfer to a syndicate all his rights in North Borneo. 
The promoters of this Company were mainly people who had 
given their services to the Rajah of Sarawak for what is termed 
the suppression of piracy. Later their negotiations were given 
the blessing of Queen Victoria who presented a Royal Charter to 
the British North Borneo Provisional Association, and, in 1882 
it was called the British North Borneo Company. These various 
developments were the subject of several diplomatic protests 
both on the part of the Dutch and the Spanish Governments 
who were also concerned with benefits for their nationals in the 
exploitation of the territory. The territory was made into a 
British protectorate in 1888, but the administration remained in 
tne hands of the company. Foreign relations were put under 
the control of the Crown and the appointment of Governors 
was made subject to the approval of the Colonial Secretary. 

e subsequent story is by no means a creditable one. The 
native population, we are told in official text-books, was more 
r less completely pacified, and anyone who has followed the 
history of colonial rule knows the meaning of that particular 


trade hn a h N ? rth ° rne ° Com P an y d °es not itself engage in 

ex^-cke r dmmiSterS thc State - Its rcvenue is derived from the 
™ f governing powers and assets, from land leased to 
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(c) Sarawak. The history of Sarawak is very similar. In the 
early days those Britishers who obtained control were men who 
had assisted the local Sultanate to suppress piracy. Under an 
agreement in 1888, Sarawak was recognized as an independent 
state under the protection of Great Britain. The state is governed 
by Rajah Sir Charles Brooke with a court of 7, consisting of 
3 European and 4 Malay magistrates nominated by him. There 
is a General Council which includes these officials and native 
chiefs from various parts of the territory. The Borneo Company 
works gold, antimony and coal. Trade, which is mainly with 
Singapore, consists of the exports of rubber, gold, sago, pepper 
and oil. 

Nauru. 

The existence of phosphates has given an importance to this 
small island of 8£ square miles which it would otherwise never 
have achieved. It was discovered in 1798, and from 1885 until 
1914 it was a German Protectorate as part ot the Marshall 
Islands. When the European war broke out in August, 1914, 
British troops were quickly on the spot and occupied the island. 
In 1920, when the spoils of the war were distributed, it was 
made a Class C mandate, taken over jointly by Biitam, 
Australia and New Zealand, and put under the political Miner- 
vision of Australia. In accordance with a Secret Agreement o< , 

the rest of the group with other Pacific Islands went to Up- in - 
To-day she has taken the world by surprise in the use s ie us 

made of some of them as air and naval bases. 

It was in 1900 that major finds of phosphate weie ma e in 
Nauru, as well as in Ocean Island (already described; in the 
Tuamotus (French mandate) and in the Pelews (Japanese man 
date). Until 1914 these phosphates on Nauru and Ocean Islands 
were worked by an Anglo-German Company. The interests in 
the company were valued at £3,500,000. Ihe Biiii^ ustra lan 
and New Zealand Governments bought them out in t te pro 
portion of42,42 and 16 respectively. The arrangement was mace 
that the deposits should go to the three countries in the same 
ratio, but Britain has not required her quota, and Australia nas 
taken more than half the amount and New Zealand the re¬ 
mainder. 

Chinese contract labour was first introduced in 1906, and .s 
still the main source of labour. In 1939, out of a popubuon o 

3,383, 1,516 were Chinese immigrant labourers. erc 
187 white people there, and the rest were the native Micronesia . 



New Guinea. 

The Japanese planes that bombed New Guinea on January 
23rd, 1942, brought this island into the headlines. The night 
before the B.B.C. had broadcast news about a place named 
Rabaul, which had had an air raid. This was really a place “of 
which we know nothing”, ^nd there are perhaps plenty of 
excuses for our ignorance. The few lucky Australians who were 
able to make aeroplane trips have travelled by the weekly air 
service to Papua and New Guinea. And gold traders have used 
aeroplanes to open up mines in the interior. In fact, since 1927, 
the gold rush in New Guinea lias been by aeroplane. Where 
to-day there are still no roads, aeroplanes take up machinery in 
a few hours, and this is how native labourers and their families 
have travelled too. In 1937, 13,000 passengers and 11,000 tons 
ot freight were carried this way by aeroplanes which flew nearly 
1 § million miles. 

If and when the Japanese occupy this island—and it looks as 

t ough this were the right hand of their vast oceanic pincer 

movement they will find a flourishing gold-mining industry 

which had exported nearly £2,000,000 of gold in 1938. They 

will find small cocoa and coffee plantations, a certain amount 

of rubber and oil, which is supposed to be there in great 
quantities. 

So far gold has been the chief product. Out of exports valued 
at £2,900,000, £2,029,000 was accounted for by gold, nickel 
and chrome. Gold was the greater part of it. Most of it went 
to Australia. Of course, there was copra: £923,000 of it was 
exported in the same year—1938; also to Australia. 

1 he Spaniards who discovered the island in the beginning of 
the 16th century called it the Island of Gold. In the middle of 
the same century another Spanish explorer named it “New 
Guinea”, because the people whom they saw seemed to them to 
he very much like the inhabitants of the Guinea Coast of West 
Africa. Whilst these explorers just sighted part of the island 
anti went away again, an English explorer, William Dampier, 
in t ie year 1700, sailed right round it, and was much impressed 
hy the blackness of the natives, their short dyed hair and the great 
ornaments worn through their noses and their ears. Next came 
e Dutch. In 1848 they took possession of the western half 
o t ie island, which they have held ever since. Queensland next 

, ? V , C1 the par . r ol New Guinca opposite her, but the British 
• .'V a * low p he following year the area was proclaimed 
rttish Protectorate, whilst Germany annexed the north-east. 
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Queen Victoria proclaimed British New Guinea a Crown Colony 
in 1886. Australia wasn’t satisfied (which was quite natural), 
and in 1906 the area was given the official title, “The Territory 
of Papua’’, and Australia was made the ruling power. Australia 
occupied Germany’s part of the island in 1914, and the League 
of Nations sanctified the occupation by making Australia the 
Mandatory Power. 

New Guinea is a large territory, about two and a half times 
as big as the British Isles, and extends in a south-easterly direction 
close to the equator for a length of nearly 1,500 miles. In relation 
to its size, the population is very small. In the New Guinea 
Mandate Area in 1938 there were approximately 581, 342 natives, 
4,508 whites, 1,737 Chinese and 38 Japanese. In Papua, in 1939, 
there were 337,000 natives, 1,608 whites, and a few Chinese and 
Japanese not listed. The Chinese in the Mandated area are 
accounted for by the fact that the Germans brought in a good 
many; just before the last war immigration increased rapidly, 
but since then it has been discouraged. 

Both New Guinea and Papua have a Legislative Council 
which is composed of a majority of official members and the 
rest nominated. There is an executive council composed of the 
most important officials together with a private member chosen 
by the unofficial minority. The administrator is automatically 
chairman. 

Once again, education is left mainly to the missions, although 
there are several Government schools. The London Missionary 
Society has 17 missionaries in Papua and 142 native teachers. 
Seven thousand children attend 116 schools. Generally speaking, 
the Papuans are still in a very primitive stage. In Dutch New 
Guinea they are on the whole even more backward, although 
in recent years the Dutch have extended their explorations and 
attempted to make communications where there were none. 
The area, of course, is enormous; it covers 160,692 square miles, 
the biggest area under European control in the South Seas. 
Recently oil has been discovered, and concessions granted by 
the Dutch Government to British, Dutch and American firms 
and an Anglo-Australian firm. These concessions cover more 
than half of the total area of the country. Experts prophesied 
that this would soon become an oil-producing area comparable 
with the island of Borneo. Recently rubber plantations have 
been started and gold has been found. 

Dutch New Guinea is therefore an area of great potential 
wealth. So far white immigration has been small. The white 


population is only 204, the native 312,000. Japanese immigration, 
however, has greatly increased in recent years, and there are at 
least 200 living there. This factor will undoubtedly make 
Japanese occupation an even simpler affair than it seems to be 
elsewhere. 

Cook and Niuwe Islands. 

On the 23rd of September, 1773, Captain Cook tells us in his 
journals, “land was seen from the top-mast head. This was 
found to consist of two or three small islets, connected together 
with breakers, lying in a triangular form. We saw no people or 
signs of inhabitants. I named it Hervey's Island, in honour of 
the Hon. Captain Hervey of the Navy, one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty and now Earl of Bristol”.* 

The next morning, after sailing in and out of this group, 
Captain Cook set anchor, and at once canoes gathered round 
them “full of people, who had brought with them cloth and other 
curiosities which they exchanged for nails, etc. One of them 
was a chief named Tioony, and a special present was given to 
him of a hatchet, spike-nails, etc., and thus was his friendship 
obtained. When he took the party on to the island they were 
welcomed with loud acclamations. Not one of them had so 
much as a stick or any other weapon in his hand—an indubitable 
sign of their pacific intentions”. This description could be 
applied to many other South Sea islands discovered by Captain 
Cook—-the most famous, though probably the most unconscious, 
empire builder in the Pacific. He had run away from the shop, 
nine miles from Whitby, where he was apprenticed in 1742, and 
made three long voyages to the Far East. 

The group now called Cook Islands (after him) and Niuwe, 
together covering an area of 201 square miles, were made a 
. ^&ish Protectorate in 1888 and administered by New Zealand. 

1901 they were included in the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and in 1932 Niuwe was made a separate administrative area. 

To-day Cook Islands, the largest of which, Rarotonga, is only 
about 30 miles in circumference, have become a market garden 
for New Zealand. In 1938 Cook Islands exported bananas to the 
value of £18,500 and Niuwe to the value of £6,500, and Cook 
Islands also exported £39,300 worth of citrus fruits. Practically 
the whole of it went to New Zealand. Tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes were sent to the same market. 

Of the 16,350 people living on the islands, only 275 are 

* Ca P ta in Cook’s Voyages Round the World, 1897. p. 247. 
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white. No Chinese or Japanese have settled there. There is a 
central native assembly with advisory functions working under 
the New Zealand Minister. Of these, the most successful has 
been Sir Apiraha Ngata, a Maori member of the New Zealand 
Parliament, who did very valuable work in so planning native 
education that there was a fortunate blending of the old and the 
new. About 24% of the children attend school. 

Western Samoa. 

The history of Samoa is dealt with later under American 
Samoa. Under the League Mandate, New Zealand has governed 
the country since 1920. It serves as a market garden for New 
Zealand and grows copra and cocoa, which are exported mainly 
to New Zealand and to this country. 

New Hebrides. 

Like so many other islands in the Pacific, the New Hebrides 
were discovered by a Spanish explorer in the 17th century. A 
hundred and sixty years later a French explorer, Bougainville, 
came across islands in the South Seas. But when Captain Cook 
came along in 1774, he made a more thorough examination; he 
discovered and charted new islands, and gave many of them 
their names. Fifty years later, pirates and traders, and traders 
who were often pirates, and whalers visited the area. They 
“blackbirded” the natives. They recruited them by methods 
which no gangster film could rival in horror, and took them off 
to work on plantations, especially in Queensland, on the sugar 
plantations. They introduced diseases which played havoc with 
the natives. 

Although it was British people who first occupied the islands, 
it was left to the French Government to claim them officially. 
A British-French Convention was signed in 1887, and a Con¬ 
dominium established in 1906. The Condominium gave equal 
rights of residence to British and French; equal personal pro¬ 
tection and trade, and each Power retained jurisdiction over its 
own citizens. No mention was made of the rights of the people 
living in the islands. 

The executive of that Condominium Government consists of 
a British and a French Resident Commissioner acting in concert, 
and each is assisted by a staff of officers. The chief Judicial 
body is the Joint Court composed of a British and a French 
Judge with a President of neutral nationality. 

The islands cover only 5,700 square miles, and a great deal 


of the land is mountainous. On the area cultivated, about 
1.4%, the chief crops are cocoa and coffee, and, of course, the 
ubiquitous coconut. The export figures for 1938 were: 

Tons Value 

Copra .. .. 11,448 £74,921 

Cocoa .. .. 1,893 £28,332 

Coffee .. .. 621 £12,876 

Of the total exports in 1938, 97.9% went to France, 1.1% to 
Australia, 0.3% to New Caledonia and 0.7% to China. 

Gold and phosphates have both been found, but neither is 
yet worked extensively. 

The joint administration of the islands is reflected in the 
question of labour, of which there is a shortage. The British 
authorities have consistently refused the requests of plantation 
officials to introduce non-native labour. On the other hand, the 
French have imported large numbers of Indo-Chinese workers, 
mainly Tonkinese, whose rates are less than those of the natives. 
They earn 80 francs a month plus food, clothing and lodging. 
In the late twenties and the early thirties the French employed 
as many as 5,000 Indo-Chinese workers. At the end of 1938 the 
French were employing 2,023 Indo-Chinese coolies. A few 
Chinese and a few Japanese were employed, but there was no 
European labour in the ordinary sense. There were no Labour 
Unions. 

As far as education is concerned, the Condominium seems 
not to have been very much worried. Even for European 
children there are only limited facilities for primary education. 
As for the rest, it is left to the Missionaries. 

As to the future of the Condominium, events since the fall of 
France have given certain indications. The French Resident 
Commissioner called a meeting of French citizens soon after 
France fell, and a Resolution of support for the Free French 
was passed unanimously. When Vichy nominated a new Resident 
Commissioner, the Free French took over the defences and 
lorced him to capitulate. 

Naturally, Japan hasn't overlooked these events. There is a 
Japanese community of about 70 living there, who are no doubt 
trained in fifth column work for “der Tag” in the South Seas. 


__ 2. France 

hew Caledonia 

New Caledonia is one of the few Pacific Islands where the 
toreign population outnumbers the native. Out of a total of 



60,809 in 1939, only 29,178 were natives. Of the remainder, 
there are 1,400 Japanese who came originally as contract 
labourers in the nickel mines; 7,735 Javanese and 2,261 Tonkinese, 
all contract labourers. The island was one of the many first 
discovered by Captain Cook, but it was not until 1853 that it 
was annexed by France and then declared a colony in 1860. 
France used it as a penal settlement, transporting many prisoners 
there until 1900. To-day there are about 20,000 white people, 
many of them descendants of exiles. When the French settled 
there in 1853, there were at least 70,000 natives, and this number 
has decreased to its present number as the result of European 
diseases, and of the changed conditions for many native labourers 
when they were forced to adopt European hours in the planta¬ 
tions and the mines. 

New Caledonia is famous for its nickel and chrome deposits. 
Both of them have been mined extensively since the end of the 
19th century. After Canada, this is the most important nickel 
area in the world, producing about 12% of total world pro¬ 
duction. Chrome was 10% of the world production. The com¬ 
panies were started by the French, but in the last few years the 
Japanese have succeeded in obtaining concessions. If the 
Japanese succeed in taking the island, it is estimated that it 
will have reserves of at least 20,000,000 tons of nickel and 
3,000,000 tons of chrome. Other minerals are there too: gold, 
antimony, mercury, silver, lead and copper, as well as coal and 
oil; 45% of the total area of the main island is now made up 
of mineral reserves. In 1938 the total exports amounted to 
146J million French francs. Of these, 1181 million francs were 
accounted for by metals, mostly nickel; 12 million by coffee, 
and 4h million by coconut products. France, chief destination, 
took 38% of the total exports. 

Apart from trade in metals, coffee and copra, the Colony 
exported large quantities of tinned meat—worth 3 million francs 
in 1938. This went to other parts of the French Empire, whilst 
the hides went to Australia. 

Communications between New Caledonia and the other 
Pacific Islands are frequent. Pan-American Airways clippers call 
there regularly, landing at Noumea, the Government centre, 
on their way to New Zealand. The Japanese shipping company’s 
boat, N.Y.K., running between New Zealand and Japan, travels via 
New Guinea and New Caledonia, whilst the French company, 
Messageries Maritimes, travels via the Panama to Tahiti, New 

Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 
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The land of the island—its area is 8,548 square miles—is 
divided into native reserves, which are relatively unproductive, 
and constitute about 8% of the whole; 35% alienated for settlers; 
45% is reserved by the Government for mining; nearly 3% is 
forest reserves, leaving about 9% for future disposal by the 
Government. 

The non-native population is better catered for than the 
native. In education, for instance, there are adequate public 
schools for the former, but the Missions are mainly responsible 
for native schools. From time to time, in 1878 and again in 1910, 
there were insurrections when the natives tried to drive out the 

white man. How far the Japanese may be welcomed remains 
to be seen. 

When France fell, meetings of French nationals in the colony 

voted to carry on the war. When the Governor retired and 

transferred control to the military authorities, who also took 

orders from Vichy, a state of siege was declared. Then the Free 

French flew their flag in the ship which took the new Governor 

and took over control, so that the island ever since has followed 

General de Gaulle. There is no doubt that the Japanese have 

their plans for this island, strategically valuable and highly 

developed in minerals which they will be unable to procure 
elsewhere. 


French Establishments 

These islands, which since 1880 have been a French Colony 
comprise the Marquesas, the Societies and the Tuamotus, and 
one or two other small islands. Although they were discovered 
by several explorers in the 16th and 18th centuries, they remained 
under a native monarchy until 1842, and then became a Pro¬ 
tectorate until 1880. In all they cover only 1,577 square miles. ' 
Like most other islands in the South Seas, the main, if not 
*e only, interest they have had for the white man was the 
discovery of some natural product which had a commercial 
value. The Tuamotus Islands have phosphate—the same high 
grade which we have already described in Nauru and Ocean 
sland. The Makatea deposits in Tuamotus have been worked 
Z a " Anglo-French Company until recently, and Japan has 
ought about 8 0<, ^ ) of the total output. Reserves are reported 

By 1931 This ^ mi " ,0n T!r again a dch haul for the Ja Panese. 

Chinese labnn T P !, ny had b, '° ught nearly a thousand Indo- 

coDra is mnn T 5 ? ° Ut thc dcposits * A P*rt from phosphates, 
P portant, and one other product—vanilla. In 1938 the 
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export amounted to 124 tons, valued at 11,914,000 francs. 
France took two-thirds of it, and America, Australia and New 
Zealand the rest. There are nearly 5,000 Chinese in the islands, 
many of them having been recruited originally in Hong Kong 
to work as contract labourers, a method of work which is 
anathema to the South Sea peoples. 

The Societies , so-called by Captain Cook when he discovered 
them in 1769, have since become famous because Tahiti is 
among them—the largest of the group, about 120 miles in 
length. Captain Cook tells us in his journal that the women are 
fair and handsome. Gauguin has immortalized them in such 
pictures as “Ta Matete”, “Three Tahitian Women”, etc. But 
popularity has done a good deal to weaken Tahiti, for the 
Tahitians, probably more than any other race in the Pacific, 
have deteriorated, mainly through the diseases and habits 
introduced by the white man. Apart from its holiday traffic the 
chief industry is copra. 

3. The Japanese Mandates (The Marshalls , the Carolines 
' and the Ladrones , also called Mariannas) 

The Japanese realized the value of these clusters of islands 
when in 1914 they obtained by secret treaty the promise of Great 
Britain, and then of France and Russia, that these possessions, 
formerly belonging to Germany, should be hers when the Powers 
made the final settlement. She had occupied them in 1914, 
almost as soon as the war broke out. The Marshalls are a group 
of 50 islands, none of them more than 10 feet above the level 
of the ocean. They are all coral rings, and present the most 
perfect form of atolls. The Carolines are a group of 400 islands, 
arranged in clusters. On two of them, at any rate, Ponapc and 
Lele, there are ruined cities of a former civilization, and stone 
foundations still stand which make it possible for the archaeol¬ 
ogist to reconstitute their plan. The Ladrones , a group ol 20 
islands, were discovered by Magellan in 1521, and were so called 
because the natives “were found to have very indistinct notions 
of property”. Later on the name w'as changed to “Marianne”, 
in honour of Mary Ann of Austria, the Queen of Philip IV of 
Spain, who ordered that they should be settled. 

During the war between Spain and the United States, Germany 
persuaded Spain to sell the Carolines. She also purchased the 
Mariannas (with the exception of Guam) and the Marshalls 
from Spain by an arrangement with the United States in return 
for which Germany promised to waive certain claims she had 
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made to the Sulu group in the Philippines. Thus the Mandated 
Islands now under Japan were a possession of Germany from 
1899 to 1914. Together they cover a land area of 830 square 
miles. A glance at the map shows not only the vast area of 
water in which they are scattered, but their strategic situation. 
Even before the war in 1914, Japan had already established 
almost a monopoly of trade with these islands, and as far back 

“ r u Japan supplied about 85 % of the imports and took 

75 /0 of them exports. In 1914 about 200 Japanese scattered over 

the islands at once took over Germany’s trading interests. 
To-day, alone of all the South Sea Islands, the Japanese man¬ 
dated area has more immigrants than native people. Emigration 

S h ? r ° U8hly organized after 1920. There were already about 
4,000 Japanese there at the time. By 1937 there were 9,000 
lamilies who had emigrated there from Japan, and in 1938 there 
were 70,141 Japanese and only 50,868 natives. 

The chief products of the islands arc sugar, phosphates, copra 
and marine products. Sugar and phosphates arc fostered 
and practically monopolized by government ownership The 
sugar industry is controlled by the South Seas Development 
Company subject to government supervision, and employs only 

ab K° U ^ In 1930 the Govcrnmen t made a subsidy of 
£36,46! to the industry. Saipan, the centre of the industry, is 

mmHnt" h -°f * bout 78 % of thc Japanese population in the 
andated islands. Copra is thc next most important product; it 

comes into the diet of thc natives and is exported as well. Here 

again the government is giving considerable subsidies for 

I; :" 1 ;" 8 a " d im P r °vements. The money is paid to native 
planters, and not as is usual to Japanese promoters, since the 

not'-dlowed t m0S n° f the land ’ and Until September, 1931, were 
rovVn i “ t0 non - na,ivcs - From the point of view of 

Pracnca'llv^h T, lm P° rtant industry is phosphate mining, 
radically the whole of it is sent to Japan under contract. 

he total trade of the islands, according to the reports of the 
it * c ‘Government to thc Permanent Mandates Commission- 
most the only source of information about the islands—in¬ 
creased from £152,259 in 1917 to £1,226,066 in 1930, that is 

510‘ nC and e in O bmh % ' EXI T tS increased 870 % and imports 
These trading fi h W3S almOSt cntirc 'y with Japan, 

years 1922 to I 9 ^ res arercf1e r cted in a total expenditure in the 

for™rdsand£594805 US fo C l £93 ’ 662 harb ° Urs ’ of £22 - 805 

Th ' 1 Q 74,805 for shipping subsidies, 
tie Japanese are in complete control of the islands; 70% of 


the land has been taken over as government land; 27% is native 
land, a small amount is privately owned, and a little given 
over to Missions. Catholic priests went there from Spain in the 
16th century and a few are still there. 

The natives of the islands are probably becoming more and 
more assimilated. There are Japanese schools. The law is 
administered by Japanese officials. Trade is in their hands. Of 
a total export of 46 million yen, 26 & million are accounted for 
by sugar cane; 3| million by phosphates. Practically the whole 
of the imports come from Japan. 

Since Japan left the League in 1933 the islands have been 
almost closed to anyone but Japanese, and League reports have 
no longer been sent to Geneva. But it can be taken for granted 
that they are a vital part of Japanese strategy in her efforts to 
control the Pacific. 


4. American Islands 

1. Guam 

During the war between America and Spain in the end of the 
eighteen-nineties, America needed a coaling station between 
Hawaii and Manila. Guam, one of the Mariannas Group,* suited 
the purpose, and it was therefore developed as a harbour. The 
Spaniards had used it as a regular calling place from the 16th 
century onwards, and, since the United States Navy has governed 
it, the Pan-American clippers have called there on their way from 

the Pacific coast to New Zealand. 

Apart from its strategic position, Guam is not very important. 
It had exports to the value of £30,000 in 1938, and of this amount 
coconut products accounted for £29,200. The United States 
imported £24,000 worth, and £4,200 worth went to Japan. 
Japanese penetration of the island, which is right in the centre 
of Japan’s own mandated islands, is shown by the fact that when 
the United States took over, the Japanese had almost a monopoly 
of the trade. Restrictions first of all on shipping, and then the 
closing of the chief port, Agana, to Japanese ships, in 1939, 
had done a certain amount to undermine this influence. Further, 
the 1924 legislation concerning the immigration of Japanese 
applied to Guam. When America has wanted immigrant labour 
in Guam it has come from the Philippines. 

The island of 206 square miles was administered by the United 
States Navy Department, and the Governor was a naval officei. 
Cables and radio communication added to its importance. Yet, 

• The only one not controlled by Japan until she occupied it in December i94T. 
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as we shall see in a later chapter, isolationist influence in America 
was so strong, or the Government’s belief in the possibility of a 
Japanese attack so remote, that it was not until March, 1941, that 
any effort was made to build powerful fortifications. 

2. Hawaii 

The Hawaiian Islands are probably the only ones in the South 
Seas sufficiently famous to be advertised on railway stations in 
English market-towns. Hollywood has glamorized them, and 
tinned pineapple has given us an idea of one, at any rate, of their 
chief products. The islands, discovered by Captain Cook in 
1778, and called Sandwich Islands by him in honour of the then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, lie about 
half-way between Asia and America. The best known of them 
are Hawaii and Oahu. Honolulu, the capital of the latter, is the 
most important cross-roads of the Pacific. America has lone 
smcc recognized their value, and made the first reciprocity 
treaty with the native King in 1875. There were already a good 
many Americans settled on the islands, mainly missionaries and 
traders interested in the sugar industry. (Both England and 
Franco were interested too. On two occasions, before America 
took them over, the King of Hawaii offered, whether under 
prcssuie or not I do not know, to become part of the British 
Empire. When the French began to take an interest, the American 
Secretaiy of State at the time stated that his Government “can 
never consent to see these islands taken possession of by either 
ot the great commercial powers of Europe.”) 

The United States obtained the lease of Pearl Harbour in 1887 
regarding this as a vital outpost for their navy. At that time 
here was a famous Pineapple King, Mr. Sanford Dole. In 1893 
the Ust of the Hawaiian Royal Family, Queen Liliuokalani 
abd'eated her throne, and a provisional government was estab’ 
hshed under Mr Dole. But the American Senate^ disapproved" 

Innexafio thC m,ddlc 1 ° f thc Spanish-American war, a treaty of 

of Hawaii in Wlo a " d the Congrcss seated the territory 

The DinearS?o Va ” * S ^ * ntegral part op American economy, 
grows on ?h^ VT W ? S ‘? CC ,850 ’ but only since 1892 

lower grounds 1§ In' 193^8 ?h Whl ' St sugar planta tions are on the 

<*'» ".SMS s w r 
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important industry. In 1938 alone America imported from 
Hawaii 918,000 tons of sugarcane valued at 50,743,000 dollars. 
Coffee (grown by native Hawaiians as long ago as 1813) and 
rice (cultivated mainly by Chinese and Indian farmers), and the 
tinned tuna fish are the three chief productions after sugar and 
pineapples. 

Of all the Pacific peoples the Hawaiians have been the most 
assimilated into the system of the ruling nation. Although they 
take part in legislation and play an important part in the culture 
of the island, they are nevertheless the subject race, and even 
their possession of land is determined by the schemes of aliena¬ 
tion carried out by the United States. 

The population includes several hundreds of Japanese families 
who have migrated in recent years. Former Japanese immigrants 
went without their wives and mixed with the population. There 
are about 42,000 mixed. There are also 28,000 Chinese and 
107,381 whites. So mixed a population has presented many 
problems to the United States. 

3. American Samoa 

The Samoans, like the Hawaiians, have suffered for their 
beauty and the beauty of their islands. Fortunately the island 
is very small—only 76 square miles—so that immigration has 
been very little. Of the population of 12,908, only 300 are whites. 
The situation of Samoa, in the centre of the South Seas, has 
directed the attention of the United States, Great Britain and 
Germany towards its control. Treaties of “peace and friend¬ 
ship” were made with all three countries in 1878-9, each one 
being given a coaling station. These treaties were the result, 
however, of a period of bitter rivalry between the three countries, 
a rivalry which reached its climax when an American named 
Steinberger,sent there by the President to investigate the position, 
managed to get himself accepted as the Chief of the island. 
There was civil war in 1877 as a result, and he was finally de¬ 
ported on a British man-of-war. By 1889, feeling had become so 
intense, G. Hoffman tells us in his book, Pacific Relations , that 
a “naval battle probably would have resulted’ between the three 
powers “had not a hurricane on March 19th so damaged the 
American British and German warships in the harbour of Apia, 
that conflict was impossible”. A temporary remedy was then 
found in tripartite protection for the “autonomous island. 
Then the King of Samoa died and the scramble started all over 
again. In 1899 the three Powers decided on partition. Great 


Britain withdrew her claims, and in return obtained a part of 
the Solomon Islands from Germany. Germany received Western 
Samoa and the United States Tutuila, which contained the 
special prize of the harbour of Pango-Pango. Germany’s share 
was occupied by New Zealand in 1914, and in 1920 she was 
given the mandate by the League of Nations. 

Apart from its strategic position, Samoa has two important 
exports, most of which go to the United States—copra and native 
craft work, amounting to £11,000 and £9,400 respectively. A 
great deal of the native craft work goes to Hawaii for the tourist 
trade. 

In a later chapter we shall see how vulnerable these American 
possessions proved when the Japanese launched their attack. 
To the Japanese their Pacific Islands were regarded from the first 
as potential air and naval bases. To the Americans their posses¬ 
sions were regarded primarily as the source of certain tropical 
products and as a happy hunting-ground for tourists. The policy 
of isolationism, as well as of appeasement, meant that Japan’s 
plans were never taken seriously until it was too late. 


5. Portuguese Islands 

Timor 

A sudden protest by President Salazar against Japanese in¬ 
vasion reminded us that Portugal, too, has her small empire 
in the Pacific, namely the northern half of the island of Timor. 
That this island would appear in the headlines of the world 
press must have seemed a very unlikely proposition except to 
the small number of people whose work it is to study naval 
strategy. To this minority, the news that Japan had signed an 
agreement with the Portuguese Government in October, 
1941, whereby she could make an air-station, came as a 
warning, for Timor is one of the vital stepping-stones from the 
Netherlands East Indies to Australia, and is an essential link 
in any advance from New Guinea or from the Celebes to 
Australia. 

Portuguese Timor and the island of Kambing, both together, 
having an area of 7,330 square miles, are all that is left of the 
one-time Portuguese empire in the Pacific. It was never regarded 
as of any very great importance, and when the Portuguese 
occupied it in the 16th century they probably thought of it 
mainly as a port of call on the way to the Moluccas, where they 
had a monopoly of the clove-trade. They seem not to have 
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occupied the interior of the island, and the Belonese, who are 
dark-skinned people probably of Papuan origin, seem to have 
been left almost untouched. Until the 19th century the Portu¬ 
guese held the entire island, except that Dutch traders settled 
down on the eastern part. Only in 1914 was there any delimita¬ 
tion of territory, and then a treaty was made between the two, 
which gave the north-east part of the island to the Portuguese 
and the south-western section to the Dutch. 

The population of Portuguese Timor is about 378,000, most 
of them living in small “kampongs” of about ten houses. Dili 
is the capital and almost the only town. Timor’s chief trading 
associations are not with the “Mother Country” but with the 
Netherlands East Indies, with Macassar and Celebes, and a 
small amount with Hong Kong. Coffee and cocoa, sandalwood 
and copra are the chief exports, and this is also one of the islands 
where the native people collect that famous Chinese delicacy— 
swallows’ nests. Oil has been found, but in the face of the in¬ 
finitely bigger fields in adjoining islands it has never been worked 

to any great extent. . 

To sum up: these thousands of islands in the Pacific have 

become extremely important in the economy of the modern 
world. Their products enter into the domestic economy of 
millions of people in Europe and in America. At the present 
moment, and for some time to come, their trade will become 
subsidiary to that of their strategic value to the United Nations 
and to Japan. But in any settlement that follows this war the 
islands of the Pacific will provide one of the many problems 
of world economy. In the past their development has depended 
on the needs and the desires of the possessing Powers. There 
can be no solution if this is still the basis of Pacific economy. 
Solution lies along the lines of international control, in which 
the conditions of the island peoples are considered first and their 
potential contribution to European and American prosperity 
is put into its desirable perspective. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



JAPAN THE CONSTANT AGGRESSOR 
(Area, 260,770 square miles. Population, 97,697,555) 

Part 1 

The Strange Story of Japan 

“So long as the sun shall continue to warm the earth, let no 
Christian be so bold as to come to Japan; and let all know that 
the King of Spain himself, or the Christian’s God, or the great 
God of all, if he dare violate this command, shall pay for it with 
his head.’’* 

This was one of the most important edicts in Japanese history. 
It was published in 1638, and all over the country there were 
notices saying that it must be strictly enforced. Japanese history 
is so unlike that of any other country that it is difficult to make 
parallels. Perhaps the nearest parallel we could imagine is an 
Order by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other explorers of those days to stay at home, and 
to forbid any Englishman to make contacts with the world 
beyond the British Isles. 

It was no accident that the Edict against the Christians should 
have coincided with the laws forbidding Japanese to leave Japan 
and foreigners to enter the country. The Portuguese had dis¬ 
covered Japan in 1542—quite by accident, as happened in most 
discoveries of this period. A ship was sailing from Macao to 
Siam, lost its way, and the three Portuguese sailors on board 
eventually reached Japan. Very soon firearms were introduced. 
Seven years later, one of the most famous of Jesuits, Francis 
Xavier, introduced Christianity. The country was in a state of 
anarchy at the time, and although this Jesuit priest only stayed 
in the country for two and a quarter years he made 150,000 con¬ 
verts. Nobunaga, who was in power at that time, had no partic¬ 
ular respect for the Christian religion when he allowed the priests 
to carry on their evangelism. He saw it as a rival of Buddhism, 
which was then in bad odour. By the time he was succeeded by 
Hideyoshi there were about a million converts. Hideyoshi 
suspected the foreign Christians, and believed that they were 
the subtle forerunners of trade and conquest. His suspicions 

•A Handbook of Modern Japan by E. W. CJement, p. 262. 
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were confirmed when the pilot of a Spanish galleon, the San 
Felipe , which had been stranded on the Japanese coast, made 

this boast to the Minister of Works: 

“Our Kings,” he said by way of explaining the vast 
dominions of Spain, “ begin by sending into the countries they 
wish to conquer religieux who induce the people to embrace 
our religion, and when they have made considerable progress, 
troops are sent who combine with the new Christians, and then 
our kings have not much trouble in accomplishing the rest.”* 
This was reported to Hideyoshi, and it was not long before 
the Catholic converts were persecuted. Nearly 250,000 of them 
were put to death. They were tortured, burnt alive, rolled down 
alive into craters and otherwise treated in ways that would have 
satisfied the Spanish Inquisition in stamping out a heresy. The 
climax came in 1638, when Iyemitsu took the drastic steps out¬ 
lined at the beginning of this chapter. Yet the thread ot contact 
between Japan and the West was not entirely broken. The 
Dutch, the great rivals of the Portuguese on the oceans ol the 
world at that time, had often sided with the Japanese authorities 
against the Catholic converts, and for their co-operation they 
were allowed to send seven ships a year to Japan on condition 
that they resided on the tiny prison of Deshima in the harbour 
of Nagasaki. For 200 years there was a Dutch factory on this 
island, though the number of ships allowed was reduced to one. 

Japan is an island country on the edge of a great continent 
and with look-out across the biggest ocean mass in the world. 
Britain’s similar position has frequently provoked a comparison 
between the two countries, and there is a good deal of similarity. 
But whereas the British urge to exploration and expansion were 
encouraged with the result that a widespread empire was created, 
Japan’s seclusion for two centuries retarded the period of 
imperialist aggression which the democratic world views with 
such horror to-day. The parallel, in fact, can easily be exag¬ 
gerated. Japan was and is an oriental country, with a pattern of 
civilization which includes ideas that are her own, others that 
are taken extensively from China and still others that have been 

borrowed from the industrialized West. . 

The Japanese have always been convinced of their divine 
origin. The Nazi conception of a superior race is part of the 
Japanese make-up and appears throughout their history. The 
first date in this history is 660 b . c ., but it is largely legendary, 

• A History of Japan during the Century of Early Christian Intercourse, 1542-1651. 
by James Murdoch. 



and Jimmu Tenno, who is supposed to have reigned from that 
year until 1584 b . c ., is a mythical figure to whom an 8-ft. length 
crow gave guidance from the gods. As there was no literary 
script until the Chinese introduced it in the 3rd century a.d., the 
only history of this early period is based on stories handed down 
from generation to generation. The first authentic date in 
Japanese history is a . d . 461, namely the time when the Saxons 
were settling down in this country and when China was already 
in her “Dark Ages”. 

Contact with Chinese civilization, probably via Korea, in the 
6 th century a . d ., brought Chinese words and characters. 
Japanese, as spoken, was a polysyllabic language, however, 
whereas Chinese is monosyllabic. The Japanese absorbed 
Chinese ideographs, and made them represent one syllable instead 
of one word. To-day, although there have been many modifica¬ 
tions, the Japanese can often read Chinese characters. But the 
Japanese language itself is a combination of the Japanese Kana 
and of Chinese characters. Kana may be conceived as a phonetic 
representation of less than a hundred sounds in the Japanese 
language. 

Japan not only absorbed China's language. Buddhism was 
introduced from Korea in a . d . 552, and just as quickly as the 
Catholics gained converts a thousand years later, so Buddhism 
at once took hold of the people and the native gods and 
Shintoism were discarded. Buddhism is still the religion of 
the vast mass of the people and has developed into a number 
of sects and sub-sects, of which Zen Buddhism is the largest 
to-day. Its disciples are often called the “Quakers of 
Buddhism”, because they developed a theory of simpler forms 
of worship and of conduct. The Shin sect is the most influential; 
it is monotheistic, and gives a chance of salvation for women, 
and its priests, who are allowed to marry, carry on vigorous 
educational work. 

In this formative period of Japanese life and thought Chinese 
influence was the most important factor. Writing and religion 
we have already mentioned. To these should be added Chinese 
literature and education, Confucian philosophy, law and many 
social ideas. This was an important period in Japanese art, 
in bionzes and lacquers and woods of different kind. Some of 
the Buddhist temples made of concrete still remain to-day in 
Nara, which gives its name to the period. 

The Government was still an absolute Monarchy, but in “the 
Middle Ages of Japan’ ( a . d . 700 to a . d . 1184) the Emperors lost 
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a good deal of their power, and the appointment of a member 
of the family of Fujiwara as a Regent marked the beginning of a 
period of civilian government, during which the Emperor had his 
title but no influence. In fact, as Emperors became adolescent, 
they generally abdicated in favour of a small child. This was the 
period when the clan system developed, and wars between clan 
leaders took place as they did in China. At last the Fujiwara 
family, which for nearly four centuries monopolized nearly all 
the important government posts, was overthrown by the Taira 
and then by the Minamoto families. They fought the “wars of 
the red and white flags” for some years until Yontomo the 
leader of the Minamoto armies, won the day, took the title of 
shogun or generalissimo and began the period of the Shogunate 
which lasted from 1192 until 1868. The Shogunate was m effect 
a governmental institution,and the Emperors, or Mikados as they 
were called, were an unbroken line of nonentities. Yontomo was 
the first ruler to give supremacy to military power and put 

military officers in charge of each province. 

The descendants of Yoritomo were overthrown in a.d. 1205 
by the Hojo family, and it was during their reign that the last 
invasion of Japan was undertaken. Kublai Khan, alrea y 
Emperor of Asia and part of Europe, still felt that theJapaese 
world was left for him to conquer. He had heard of Japa - 
wealth and anticipated no difficulty in acquiring 11. First of all 
he sent an embassy, but the Japanese disnnssedtatoc H 

followed up this rebuff by sending off ani Ar ^ a ^ a fdled to do 
and 150,000 men to acquire by force what h e had failed 1^0 

by diplomacy. The Japanese met the Mongo > the 

using cannon. A great typhoon helped the ap. e 
day, and most of the Mongol fleet was sunk. . . f 

After the Hojo Regents came the Ashtkaga who mled from 
1335 to 1573. It was during their reign, at a time when it was 
already in a state of anarchy, that their^country was 

by the Portuguese. There was practically civi misery 

various barons and the country was the scene of great rnise y. 
In the midst of this chaos, one of the most famous JaP^ese 

their history Hideyoshi, came to the fore, defea 

warring lords, and unified the country. He was an outstanding 

personality; ambitious, a man from a poor fami y, w 10 
like a monkey and belonged to a band of Pirates as a^chilff 

He constructed Japans first system o up'wms to have 
fortifications and built up a revenue sys em. . of foreign 

been the first of the Japanese leaders to think in te 

ill 



conquest. In the midst of his adventurous campaign to bring 
the north and the south under central authority, he said to 
Nobunaga of the then ruling House : 

“Korea I shall ask you to bestow on me as a reward for 
my services, and to enable me to make still further conquests; 
for, with Korean troops, I intend to bring the whole of China 
under my sway. When that is effected, the three countries 
(China, Korea and Japan) will be one. I shall do it all as 
easily as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carries it under 
his arm”.* 

This was in 1577. It was not until 1910 that Korea was annexed 
by Japan, and although many Japanese leaders from Prince 
Konoye downwards have made similar boasting remarks about 
the ease with which they will conquer China, they have not yet 
succeeded. 

Korea was Hideyoshi’s downfall, as China has been that of 
many Japanese leaders since. He sent one expedition after 
another. Each of his barons was ordered to furnish 600 men 
for every 10,000 koku of his assessed revenue, and although 
those who were farther off from the port of embarkation were 
asked to produce less, those who were on the scacoast had to 
provide junks and the men to sail them. There is one very 
amusing story about Hideyoshi at this time. One of his generals 
who had been fighting for five years in Korea said that he had 
had an offer from the Chinese Ambassador, Chin Ikei, to the 
effect that if the Japanese troops were withdrawn from Korea, 
Hideyoshi should be declared the Emperor of China. The troops 
were withdrawn and Yukinaga returned with Chin Ikei, who 
had the most gorgeous of imperial robes. Let Mr. Dening in his 
biography of Hideyoshi tell the story: 

A day was fixed for the coronation ceremonies; on the 
arrival of which, arrayed in the gorgeous robes that Ikei had 
brought, Hideyoshi appeared before all the great lords of the 
land. The preliminary ceremonies being over, a priest was 
commanded to read the document which declared Hideyoshi 
to be Emperor of China. All present listened with anxious ears 
to the contents of the letter, and none more so than Hideyoshi 
himself. Great was their astonishment and rage when they 
heard the words: ‘We do therefore specially invest you with 
t e ignity of King of Japan, and to that intent issue this our 
commission. Treasure it up carefully. Over the sea we send 
you a crown and a robe, so that you may follow our ancient 

NeW Ufe ° f Hideyoshi, by W. Dening. published 1904, p. siI. 


custom as respects dress. Faithfully defend the frontier of the 
Empire; let it be your study to act worthily of your position 
as our minister; practise moderation and self-restraint; cherish 
gratitude for the Imperial favour so bountifully bestowed 
upon you; change not your fidelity; be humbly guided by 
our admonitions; continue always to follow our instructions. 

Respect this.’ ”* . , , , 

Hideyoshi snatched the crown from his head and threw it to 

the ground. He tore off the robes and tore the document in 
shreds, exclaiming: “Since I have the whole of this country in 
my grasp, did I wish to become its emperor I could do so 
without the consent of barbarians.” Only the intercession of his 
friends kept him from slashing olT the head oi his general. He 
sent Chin Ikei off back to China with the message to his rulers 
that he would send troops to slaughter them like cattle. 

The expeditions to Korea continued. They were never success¬ 
ful. The Japanese were unable to follow up any initial victories 
along the coast where landings were easy. Their main problem 
seems to have been that of food, most of which they took with 
them. Hideyoshi realized the mistake of these expeditions and, 
on his deathbed in 1598, said to his nearest g^erals: 

“Go to Korea and lead my troops back to Japan. If you 

are unable to bring them back, then let Icya ^.^"^nothing 
sent. If either of these generals go, the 

to fear, even though pursued by a hundred thousand foes, 

And his last words were: “Let not the spirits , di d in a 
thousand troops I have sent to Korea become disembodied 

f0 HiSyos n hi”was followed by another very powerful mler, 
Iyeyasu, who founded the dynasty which wc 

gawa (1603 to 1868). In so far as a comparison can ^ rnade 

with Chinese history, the Tokugawa peno P f peace 

of the feudal era of the Chou. There were long ^ 

and cultural development. Whilst most arps 1 Japan 

was the result of studying that of China, the 1 . h . 

produced the Dai Nihon Shi (History ofGrwUa“ 

still considered as one of their great classics. , 

Sn“« who enjoyed the patronage of some feudal lord; there 
were artisCrn lacquer and porcelain. Hi stories were written and 

moral philosophy and fiction began to a PP e ^ r ' , ixt v-thrce 

Iyeyasu retired from his office when he was only sixty time- 

t wf'£>ening? Life of Toyolomi Hideyoshi. p. 35 °- 



in favour of his third son. But in his seaside home he still kept 
a court and had the last word in important matters without the 
drudgery of the detailed work of administration. He collected 
and printed books and encouraged literary talent wherever he 
found it. He developed his theory of government, and he adapted 
as he thought best the principles of Confucius to Japanese life. 
The country was by this time largely Buddhist, but in his Legacy 
he stated: 

‘High and low alike may follow their own inclinations with 
respect to religious tenets which have obtained down to the 
present time, except as regards the false and corrupt school 
(Christianity). Religious disputes have ever proved the bane 
and misfortune of the empire, and should determinedly be 
put a stop to.”* 

The same authority on Japan tells us that this Legacy of 
Iyeyasu, which consisted of a hundred chapters of moral maxims 
and social philosophy, was based a good deal on the writings 
of Confucius and Mencius. On the whole, however, the collec¬ 
tion “plainly encourages and promotes the well-being of a 
militaiy class, yet we see in it the mild and peaceful nature of 

Iyeyasu, who believed that peace to the empire rested on assist¬ 
ance of the people”. 

The Samurai, who were the fighting men, and the retainers 
of the daimyos or feudal lords, were the chief and most privileged 
group among the people. The soldiers of Japan came from this 
class only until the feudal system was abolished. Yet during 
the Tokugawa period they were also mainly responsible for the 
development of Japanese literature and they were the pioneers of 
the ancient and modem system of education. They worked with 
and were influenced by the Chinese scholars in Japan. 

Baron Suyematsu, one-time Minister of the Interior, thus 
describes the educational developments of this period: 

There was a set of learned people whose business it was 
to study, to read, to write, and to teach. These were mainly 
hinese scholars, their chief work being to expound the 
Confucian doctrine; they were called the Ziusha, and they 
commanded high respect. In the beginning of the period they 
were classed with priests or physicians, but as time went on 

!, " as ll OUght classification was not sufficient for 

mem. They must be regarded as something higher, and they 

/ V 'v v ’ glven comparatively high places among the Samurai, 

in The Slor y oj Japan, by David Murray, published 1920, p. 288. - 


their occupations not being considered as a profession. . . . 
It was these learned people who wrote vast numbers of books 
on different subjects, more especially based on the Chinese 
ideas of the classical period, but mostly in such a way as to 
make them more suitable to the conditions of the hour in 
our country. Many improvements were also made. These 
ideas blended together with the chivalnc code of honour ot 
native growth, went a long way in forming the moral aspects 

of the Japanese character. . 

“There was also another movement which took place at 

this period. It was the revival of the study of Japanese ancient 
literature and the resuscitation of the ancient spirit of the 
Imperial regime preceding the introduction of the feuda 
system This has gone a long way towards forming the national 
character of the Japanese side by side with those agencies 

These remarksare" quoted at length, because they were written 
hv a Jaoanese at the turn of the last century before Japan s 
victories 15 over Russia had gone to the head of her militarists 
"e era of exaggerated nationalism had . ‘ shows how 

the native ability of the Japanese in most forms o culture was 
developed in the earlier stages by those whose learn mg was 
based on the Chinese language and to a considerable extent on 

greatest of'virtues; loyalty to the clan, loyalty to the Emperor, 

^During tt longed of seclusion, the Emperor came first, 
perhaps because he was supposed to have descended from the 
dWine but the important leaders of Japanese society were the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. Society was divided very much as was 
the feudal society of China, except—and this is an important and 
significant exception—the military and the official class were the 
hSiesTand were second only to the Emperor and the Impena 
family Perhaps the concept of loyalty on which Japan has 
D laced such emphasis provides a psychological background for 
mUiUrism, whereas filial piety, which Chinese society has em¬ 
phasized develops a more humanistic outlook. Anyhow, for 
cemuries the Japanese have given the soldier a high place in their 

• "Art .nd Literature," by Baron Suyematsu, a chapter in Japan fry th' Japan'*', 
edited by Alfred Steed, published 1904. P- 544 - 



hierarchy, whereas the Chinese have placed him on the lowest 
rung. 

After the official and military class in Japan in the Tokugawa 
period came the agricultural class or the farmers; then the farm 
workers, and after them the merchants. Below the merchants were 
the tanners and grave-diggers and beggars. The first class in¬ 
cluded the court nobility, the feudal lords and knights. They 
alone could carry two swords, and were exempt from taxation. 
In this class, too, came most of the literati, because they had 
time for study and art. Apart from this class were the common 
people, and they were kept in subjection and bled by heavy 
taxation. 


The Japanese, isolated as they were, showed a certain curiosity 
about what was going on elsewhere. Secret visits were often 
paid to the Island of Deshima where the Dutch were allowed to 
live, and Mr. W. C. Hoffman tells us in Pacific Relations : 

“When, in 1771, two Japanese students familiar with Dutch 
works on anatomy dissected the body of a criminal and 
verified the accuracy of Western knowledge, a change in 
the Japanese attitude toward the West was foreshadowed.”* 
Then there were occasional shipwrecks which might have had 
the effect of breaking down this isolation. But the sailors who 
thus visited the country were never allowed to leave. At the 
beginning of the 19th century there were a number of such ship¬ 
wrecks, and, one by one, as the Governments of the sailors began 
to make protest, the idea grew among some of the Japanese 
leaders that contact with the foreigner might be to their ad¬ 
vantage. On their side, the United States and Russia and Britain 
were already convinced of the advantage of breaking down the 
isolation of Japan. Mr. John Quincy Adams, in 1815, suggested 
that “it is the duty of Christian nations to open Japan ... for 
no nation has a right to withhold its quota to the general pro¬ 
gress ol mankind”. Then an American merchant, who lived 
in Macao, took a ship, the Morrison , to rescue the American’ 
seamen who had been stranded in Japan, but he was fired on 
and never arrived there. Efforts on the part of various American 
and British naval officers to establish contact with the Japanese 

, V o^ ment al! failed * A letter from King William II of Holland 
in 1844 recommending that Japan should be opened to foreign 
intercourse met with no better success. 

At last Commodore Perry succeeded where all others had 
ailed. Commodore Perry, like many others, realized the im- 

.. i acific Relations, published 1936. p. 337. 
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portance of a coaling station between San Francisco and Hong 
Kong. He studied maps and charts and set off with a large fleet 
and a letter from the President of the United States to the 
Emperor of Japan. The President pointed out to the Emperor, 
whom he addressed as “Great and Good Friend , that friendship 
and intercourse between these two contiguous countries was 
important, and that he had sent Commodore Perry to assure 
him of his friendly sentiments and to arrange for privileges of 
trade, for the care of shipwrecked sailors and for the appoint- 
ment’of a convenient port where coal and other supplies could 
be obtained by the ships of the United States. They sailed 
up Yedo Bay on July 8th, 1853. 

“As they plowed through the peaceful waters, in lull view 
of the white-capped peak of Fuji-yama, every height and 
vantage ground along the shore seemed alive with troops and 
with wondering and alarmed inhabitants. 

The Japanese were undoubtedly impressed by the expedition, 
and Commodore Perry had won his way when, on July Hth 
1853, the Japanese received the letter he had brought from his 
President. It asked for the reception of American trade, and 

this is how the Japanese themselves described the event. 

“The letter of the President of the United States of North 
America, and copy, are hereby received and dcUvcred to the 
Emperor. Many times it lias been communicated that business 
relating to foreign countries cannot be transacted here -t 
Uraga 8 but in Nagasaki. Now, it has been observed that the 
Admiral in his quality of ambassador to the President would 
betsutd byi?; .Injustice of this has beeri iKkno wedged; 
consequently, the above-mentioned letter is hereby received, 
in opposition to the Japanese law. t 

Naturally there was a division of ^‘"‘“"/.^“‘^hey^tdfeh 
in Japanese policy. It seems quite probable that li they had tell 

able to resist the invader they would hate done so. But, as 

Dr David Murray points out, “If they refused to negotiate, 

then they must be ready to meet the invaders of them soil with 

their miserable obsolete armour and with hearts that 200 year. 

of peace had rendered more obsolete than their armour. One 

daimyT of Mito has given us an interesting insight into the 

working of the Japanese mind on this question. In a Memorial 

• The Story of Jopoo. by David Murray. PP- 3 - 5 - 6 . Dr. Murray was .he Adviser 
,0 t QuiSdiby E. W. Clement, published .,= 4 . 
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to the Government he set out the reasons in favour of war and 
against making a Treaty with the foreigner: 

“1. The annals of our history speak of the exploits of the 
great, who planted our banners on alien soil; but never was 
the clash of foreign arms heard within the precincts of our 
holy ground. Let not our generation be the first to see the 
disgrace of a barbarian army treading on the land where our 
fathers rest. 

“2. What! Trade our gold, silver, copper, iron and sundry 
useful materials for wool, glass, and similar trashy little 
articles! Even the limited barter of the Dutch factory ought 
to have been stopped. 

“3. Tlie policy of the barbarians is first to enter a country 
for trade, then to introduce their religion, and afterwards to 
stir up strife and contention. Be guided by the experience of 
our forefathers two centuries back; despise not the teachings 
of the Chinese Opium War. 

“4. The Dutch scholars say that our people should cross 
the ocean, go to other countries, and engage in active trade. 
This is all very desirable, provided they be as brave and strong 
as were their ancestors in olden time; but at present the long- 
continued peace has incapacitated them for any such activity. 

“5. The haughty demeanour of the barbarians now at 
anchorage has provoked even the illiterate populace. Should 
nothing be done to show that the government shares the indig¬ 
nation of the people, they will lose all fear and respect for it.”* 
All the daimyos received a copy of the letter from the United 
States President, and were asked for their views. Most of them 
were against opening the country. Some of them suggested trying 
an experiment for 3, 5 or 10 years. Meanwhile the Government 
started building defences. Commodore Perry had left after de¬ 
livering his letter and was helping the American merchants in 
China who were caught in the Taiping Rebellion. When he re¬ 
sumed to Japan on February 13th, 1854, his 10 fully armed ships, 
comprising such an army as had never before appeared in 
Japanese waters \ so impressed the Japanese that they gave way 
and signed their first Treaty with a foreign Power on March 31st, 
1854. Its most important articles were: 

Art. 2. The port of Shimoda to be opened immediately and 

the port ol Hakodate to be opened in one year, and 

American ships to be supplied with necessary pro¬ 
visions in them. 

• Intercourse between the United States and Japan, by Nitobc. p. 39. 
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Art. 

5. 

Art. 

7. 

Art. 

9. 

Art. 

10 . 


Americans at Shimoda and Hakodate not to be 
subject to confinement: free to go about within 
defined limits. 

Trade in open ports to be subject to such regulations 
as the Japanese Government shall establish. 

If at any future day privileges in addition to those 
here enumerated are granted to any other nation, 
the same to be allowed to Americans. 

Ships of the United States not to resort to other 
ports than Shimoda and Hakodate except in stress 

of weather.* . 

There was such opposition to this Treaty that two distinct 
parties emerged, the Jo-i who wanted to clear out the foreignei 
and the Kai-koku who wanted to open the countiy to them. 
The problem became interwoven with internal issues revolving 
round the power of the Shogunatc, and although it may be 
somewhat an over-simplification, one may say that the grouping 
of forces tended to be the Jo-i plus the conservatives and many 
of the disgruntled Samurai who still had a traditional feeling 
about Tokugawa against the Kai-koku who stood for the 
Shogunatc. The Bakufu Government which made treaties with 
foreign Powers gave short shrift to the opponents of their policy 
and Twas also faced with many murders and outrages against 

the foreigners who began to enter the country. 

Among them was Lord Elgin who visited Japan in 1858. He 

was most impressed by the country, ,ts ^ ea ^ n n e d SS ^ t u °he Se on'ly 

officials was Dutch, and the American Consul-General, the first 
foreign representative in Japan for 200 years, ent him his; inter¬ 
preter He wrote various interesting comments in his Diary, o 
which the following are revealing in the light of subsequent 

August 10th, 1858.—The Japanese are a most curious contrast 
to the Chinese, so anxious to learn, and so prevenant. 
God grant that in opening their country to the West, we 
may not be bringing upon them misery and ruin t 
August 22nd, 1858.—It is difficult, of course, to speak positively 
of the political condition of a country of wh.ch one knows 
so little; but there seems to be a kind of feudal system in 
vigour here. The hereditary princes (Daimyos), some 360 
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in number (I doubt much their being all equally powerful), 
exercise extensive jurisdiction in their respective domains. 
The Daimyos themselves spend half the year in Yeddo and 
the other half at their country places. The Supreme Council 
of State appears to be in a great measure named by the 
Daimyos, and the recent change of Government is supposed 
to have been a triumph of the protectionist, or anti-foreign, 
Party. ... A perfectly paternal Government, a perfectly 
filial people; a community entirely self-supporting; peace 
within and without; no want; no ill-will between classes. 
This is what I find in Japan in the year 1858, after one 
hundred years' exclusion of foreign trade and foreigners. 
Twenty years hence, what will be the contrast?* 

Lord Elgin succeeded in making a Treaty with the Japanese 
in 1858, of which the following were the chief articles: 

1. Power to appoint a Diplomatic Agent to reside at Yeddo, 
and Consuls at the open ports. 

2. Ample recognition of consular jurisdiction and of the 
immunities of extra-territoriality. 

3. The opening to British subjects, at specified periods, of 
several of the most important ports and cities of Japan. 

4. Power to land and store supplies for the use of the British 

Navy at Kanagawa, Hakodate, and Nagasaki without 
payment of duty. 

5. Power to British subjects to buy from and sell to Japanese 

subjects directly, without the intervention of the Japanese 
authorities. 

Lord Elgin ends the Diary of his Japanese visit with this 
thought: 

‘‘August 30th. Eleven a.m. We are again plunging into the 
v hina sea, and quitting the only land which I have left with 

^ . _ since 1 reached this abominable East— 

abominable not so much in itself, as because it is strewed 
a over with the records of our violence and fraud, and dis¬ 
regard of right. The exceeding beauty external of Japan, and 
i s singular moral and social picturesqucsness, cannot but 
^ave a pleasing impression on the mind. One feels as if the 

~ ° f a D ,p' my ° m Japan m '8 ht be a bad one, with 
the» • m 'b‘on of vassals; submissive, not servile, because 

poshion COntradlction between their sense of fitness and 


This and other Treaties were arranged with the Shogun, as 
the Emperor was still so much in the background that there is 
scarcely a reference to him in any of the Diaries of visitors to 
Japan at that time. But the representatives of foreign Powers 
who began to assemble in Japan felt that imperial sanction to 
the Treaties would be an advantage. An impressive display of 
the allied fleets was then arranged in Osaka where the most 
influential Shogun lived. He took the hint. He sent a memorial 
to the Emperor, saying that his colleagues were a little embar¬ 
rassed because there were rumours that the Treaties they had 
signed with foreign Powers had not his blessing, and assured him 
that if such blessing were not forthcoming these representatives 
would have the indelicacy to appeal direct for it. This was the 


reply i 

“The Imperial consent is given to the Treaties, and you will 
therefore undertake the necessary arrangements therewith.’’* 
Both the Emperor and the Shogun died shortly afterwards, 
and the way was paved for what is known as the Restoration. 
The new Shogun followed the advice of one of his daimyos, who 
had suggested that the laws of the country could not be main¬ 
tained in face of the daily extension of foreign relations unless 
government was centralized in one person. There was civil war 
for a short period between the leading clans which were strugg.ing 
for power, but on January 3rd, 1868, by an Order of the new 
Emperor, Meiji, which had been agreed on by the allied daimyos, 
a decree was passed to the effect that “the government of the 
country was henceforth solely in the hands of the imperial 


The Emperor before his court and an assembly of daimyos 
took his Charter oath, agreeing that “a deliberative assembly 
should be formed, and all measures decided by public opinion; 
that the principles of social and political economics should be 
studied by all classes of the community, and that wisdom and 
ability should be sought after in all quarters of the world, for the 
purpose of firmly establishing the foundations of the empire . 

Two years later, a very unusual event occurred. Most of 
the daimyos signed a Memorial to the Emperor, asking him 
to take back their hereditary territories. In response he signed 
a decree on August 7th, 1869, saying: “The clans are abolished, 
and prefectures are established in their places. 

Thus the form of feudalism was ended at the request of the 
knights (the daimyos) themselves. Most of them were given 

• Adams’ History of Japan , Vol. ii, p- 24. 
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titles, such as count 01 viscount. At first they were appointed 
governors of the prefectures which took the place of the daimiates, 
but were soon shown unfit to rule, and other people who had 
the advantage of competence rather than of heredity took their 
place. 

The Central Government agreed to pay for the support of the 
Samurai, who were in effect the standing armies of the daimyos. 
To do this, the Government borrowed 33 million pounds, which 
sum was added to the national debt. Further, each ex-daimyo 
was allowed one-tenth of the amount of his income which had 
come from fief. Thus, whilst the daimyos voluntarily gave up 
the forms of feudalism, they had the foresight to make such 
arrangements as would lessen the blow it would have otherwise 
struck at their incomes. 

A Constitution was established in 1889, and a new Western 
form of government now took the place of the gathering of the 
daimyos. The distribution of power, however, is indicated by the 
census figures of 1898, which showed that there were 4,551 
nobility (princes, marquises, counts, viscounts and barons); 
gentry (the descendants of the samurai), 2,105,698; and the 
common people, 41,652,904. It was on the last group that the 
burden of taxation fell, especially upon the farming class, because 
the land tax was the most important source of revenue. 

The Constitution centred power in the Emperor, and the 
Ministers of State and Heads of Departments were made 
responsible to him and not to the Diet or to the Prime Minister. 
Provision was made for a House of Peers and a House of 
Representatives. The grouping into two main political parties 
soon took place, and Japan was plunged into a form of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy within a few years of the formal ending of 
feudalism. From the beginning, the ruling groups were reac¬ 
tionary. Three political rebellions in eight years were ruthlessly 
put down, and the press and public meetings mainly suppressed. 
Many so-called agitators were banished from the capital. 

The Government was also very patriotic. Their first concern 
was to revise those parts of their Treaties with foreign Powers 
which gave them any extra-territorial rights, and by 1894 they 
achieved their aim in a new Treaty abolishing extraterritoriality, 
forbidding foreigners to own land, although they could still 
lease it, and regaining control of tariffs. The contrast with the 
facilities which the foreigner forced China to grant in similar 
circumstances is obvious, and its results have been far-reaching. 
Japan was less accessible geographically than China, and to 
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this must be added the fact that the Japanese learnt from China's 
experience. 


Part 2 

From Feudalism to Fascism 

Jauan made up for lost time. In the fields of militarism and of 

Dassed straight from feudalism to the beginnings of a Western 
passea straigm 11 r^tricted form and with special 

... 

and financial class. of thc shogunatc, the 

«™- *"* *> »*• « old members of .be 

imperialist expansion beg society which had always 

begin to emerge especially m a society ^ , jttle as , hc 

functioned from the top ^-wards,^ ^ 

soon realized 

result of pressure from * £ idc thc backbone of 

that a class army was wsufficie^n, and one of the first steps 
foreign wars implicit in he P f or class onc 

taken was the substitution of a national any miu 

Conscription was imposed o aU das^s ah Japancsc 

spirit was encouraged and d^elopea^, ^ leaders rapidly 

developments a'ways sec disciplined army and 

switched over to * well-trained and rw. r ^ - n ^ first 

navy , which soon £ winni ng the admiration of Western 

Great Britain, where a display offeree was 
nations, espe y ereatness and vigour in foreign policy. 

T the following table, figures have been selected which give 

the bare bones of these developments. 
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Population 

State Expenditure 

Savings 

Miles of Railway- 
Vessels (tons) 
Mercantile Marine 
(tons).. 

Exports 

Imports 

(The 


1880 1890 

36,000,000 40,500,000 

63,000,000 yen 83,500,000 yen 
822,000 yen 26,500,000 yen 
122 1,700 

41,000 95,000 

214,000(1892) 

28,500,000 57,000,000 

37,000,000 82,000,000 

yen equals 2.05 shillings) 


1900 

45,000,000 
293,000,000 yen 
69,000,000 yen 
3,638 
498,000 

863,000 

204,500,000 

204,500,000 


The following table, which gives the percentage of trade in 1903, 
shows how completely Japan had opened her doors. Taking 
the figures of exports and imports, her external commercial 
relations were in the following proportion to the various foreign 
countries: 


Great Britain and British Colonies 

U.S.A. and Philippines 

China 

France and Indo-China 

Germany.. 

Korea •• 

Holland and Dutch East Indies 

Russia . 

Italy . 

Belgium .. *. 

Austria-Hungary .. 

Other countries 


31.5% 
22 . 1 % 
18.2% 
9.9% 
5.3% 
3.4% 
2.1 % 
1.9% 

1.9% 
1.3% 
0.8% 
1 . 6 %* 


To Japan’s spectacular rise as a commercial nation there was 

soon added her equally spectacular rise as a naval power Her 

successful war against Russia in 1904-5 gave her a place among 

the “great Powers”, and was an additional stimulus to the groups 

which already envisaged expansion on the Asiatic mainland Two 

motives ran through Japanese policy before the first European 

war. One was the fear of foreign capital since the dangers of 

foreign penetration were obvious in the case of China, and the 

otner was the integration of expansion in her economy The 

first was one of the factors making for governmental domination; 

the second led to the emphasis on heavy industry which is the 
oasis of modern warfare. 

noiml 16 P ? li< r* y ° f the . IVfei j‘ Government,” E. H. Norman 

lavkhiv°*K* l°r Initiate strategic industries, to endow 

and rnm C f° rces » to subsidize generously a narrow 

paratively weak merchant-banking class in order to 

i go/ ‘ pp r °3 2 8 -346 fr ° m A Handbook of Modern Japan, by E.-W. Clement, published 
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encourage its entry into the field of industry. The reverse side 
of this policy was marked by a disproportionately heavy tax 
burden on the agricultural classes, by the stinting of enter¬ 
prises less vital than those connected with defence, and by a 
general impatience at any sign of unrest or democratic protest 
which might precipitate a domestic crisis and so hinder or 
retard the task of reconstruction. Nevertheless, it was this 
policy which succeeded in the very speedy creation of indus¬ 
tries, a merchant marine, an overseas market, and an efficient 
navy.”* 

When the European war broke out in 1914, Japan was in a 
strong position to exploit to the full the opportunity with which 
she was presented. She already had a powerful navy which 
enabled her to make a quick grab at Germany’s possessions 
in the Pacific and on the Asiatic mainland. The Allied Powers 
found it convenient to use Japanese convoys for Britain’s ships 
in the waters of the Far East. China’s internal weakness meant 
that Japan had a free hand. 

The European war, moreover, gave her great trading advan¬ 
tages. Europe at war, as well as Asia, became her customer, 
and gave her an export surplus which raised her gold reserves 
from 130 million yen in December, 1913, to 700 million only 
six years later. In addition to which there must be added the 
foreign balances of 1,300 million yen which accumulated 
in New York, and 664 million yen advanced to the Allied 
Governments, including China. 

By 1930 she had already developed a considerable industry, 
although 48% of the workers were still on the land and only 
38% in manufacturing and commerce. The most important of 
the light industries were textiles. In 1938-9, 37% of exports 
consisted of raw silk, while silk manufactures and cotton yarn 
and piece goods amounted to another 20%. In the four years’ 
interval, between the two waves of Japan’s war in China, her 
industry reflected the importance of Manchuria in her economy. 
Heavy industry increased because of her mounting armament 
programme and the development of Manchuria as a centre of 
heavy industry. By 1936 she had advanced in heavy industry 
to a point where she was able to produce most of the finished 
steel products she required for domestic use, although she was 
Still dependent on imports of high quality steels, certain machine 
tools, motor trucks and aircraft. But (and this is the essential 

• Japan's Emergence as a Modern State, by E. H. Norman, published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, p. 208. 
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weakness of Japan's position as a military power) she could 
only develop industry with the raw materials she imported. 
This point is illustrated in the diagram VIII. It was this 
dependence on imports of essential raw materials, mainly from 
the United States and the British Empire, which caused some 
writers to make far'too sweeping assumptions about her weak¬ 
ness. Any such illusions should be dispelled to-day by her 
occupation, however temporary it may be, of South-West Asia, 
one of the richest oil and mineral areas in the world. 

For the last ten years Japan’s economy has been geared to war 
production. This has had very important social and political 
consequences. On the technical side it has developed the large- 
scale unit as opposed to the small factory and home unit usual 
before that period. Politically, it has meant the gradual trans¬ 
formation of the Government into what is now a miiltary 
dictatorship. It has meant the elimination of political parties 
and of the trade union organization which had considerable 
importance ten years ago. 

To-day the Government has control over the railways, the 
postal services, the banks, over the arms industries and dock¬ 
yards, over such essentials as clothing, tobacco, salt and camphor. 
It is made up of several groups, dominated by heavy industries, 
and the Army, which is in a peculiarly strong position, responsible 
only to the Emperor. The four leading concerns in Japan to-day, 
which are generally referred to as the Zaibatsu (the financial 
oligarchy), are Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda. 
These four together own more than one-third of all the deposits 
in non-Government banks and control through subsidiaries 
70% of all trust deposits. Mitsui and Mitsubishi are by far the 
largest. They control the paper industry; they possess 70% of 
the country's flour milling capacity; produce 44% of the raw 
sugar and 37% of refined sugar; they own 95% of the coal 
output; 98% of cotton spindleage; 90% of artificial silk; 90% 
of transport is in their hands. Half Japan's wireless stations 
, are controlled by Mitsui, and universities and political parties 
before they were suspended own allegiance to the same group. 
Mitsui for years controlled the Seiyukei, the more conservative 
of the two great Japanese parties, whilst Mitsubishi controlled 
the Minseito. Through them they were able to ensure fiscal 
policies which suited them, subsidies when they were essential, 

and increasingly large government contracts as war preparations 
increased. 

These Zaibatsu are the equivalent of the great German 
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cartels. But in the case of Japan, they were of mushroom 
growth, and were associated with relatively feudal conditions. 
The hours of labour are very long, rarely less than 12 hours 
a day. While these vast combines developed rapidly, agricul¬ 
ture lagged far behind. We still find typical feudal conditions: 
1% of all landowners own 26° 0 of the land; the Emperor 
and his family own over 90 million acres; 2! million peasants 
own less than half a hectare each. The standard of living of the 
• peasants is very low. Ground rents are heavy, and taxation and 
interest on loans deepen their poverty. Many peasants increase 
their living by using child labour and by part-time work in 
factories for a part of the year. In the past ten years, when Japan 
has changed so fast into an expansionist power, the Army has 
been recruited almost entirely from the peasants. 

Another comparison that can be made with developments in 
German Fascism is in the growth of State control in Japan. 
The basis of it is the National Mobilization Law of March, 1938, 
which authorized the Government to control labour, production, 
consumption and exchange of goods, property and profits. In 
1941 it was still further extended to create machinery “for the 
requisition of goods, houses, land, mines, patent rights, and 
funds. It authorized suppression of labour disputes, control ol 
wages, profits, salaries, control of exports and imports, and re¬ 
striction of news”.* This Law was supplemented by a large 
number of separate enactments concerning the various branches 
of industry. 

The top-heaviness of Japan’s industrial economy—the con¬ 
centration on war preparations at the expense ol peace-time goods 
has had certain compensating factors. In Manchuria, Japan 
has found a great field for investments and a source ol lood, 
coal and iron. In Manchuria and in Occupied C hina she has 
build up a yen bloc with which she carried on 48.9% of her 
trade in 1939. Inside this bloc Japan enforces the use of her own 
currency. The yen bloc has been one of the sources of trouble 
with the United States and Great Britain, since it acted as a 
closed door over a large and profitable area. 

Her internal financial manipulations, like those of Germany, 
have confounded all the orthodox economists. The China 
“incident” alone has cost the Japanese Government 65,000,000,000 
yen—a sum, as one writer has pointed out, equal to the amount 


•See Japanese Industry: its recent development and present condition, by C. CJ. 
Allen; and Japan s Industrial Strength, by Kate Mitchell. Both published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. ., 



of the total governmental expenditures during the entire century 
preceding the present war. After five years of the war with China, 
her national debts have increased 300% over the pre-war amount. 
Many people assumed Japanese bankruptcy long before this, 
and imagined that bankruptcy meant collapse. The finances 
of totalitarian countries, however, have shown how state control 
can create a new type of internal economy in which labour, not 
finance, limits production. So far, such economy has not had 
to stand the strain of defeat, and successes on the battlefield 
leading to the acquisition of raw materials have helped to solve 
for the time being the contradictions of Fascist economics. 

Japan to-day has a totalitarian economy, and her politics 
have shown tendencies parallel with the movement we have just 
sketched.* It is doubtful whether the leaders of the Minseito 
party were opposed to the policy of the Army group in their 
invasion of Manchuria. .In the autumn of 1931, people like 
Baron Shidehara (one of the few Japanese liberals; he was 
Foreign Minister twice), openly criticized the Army, and if the 
League of Nations had adopted a League policy towards Japan 
it would have found considerable support in Japan itself. As it 
was, the vacillations of the League gave the Army a free hand, 
and, by the spring of 1932, a new Government controlled by its 
leaders came into office. Step by step since that time the military 
clique has increased its hold on the country, with only one serious 
set-back in the General Election of 1936, when their coup d'etat 
made them unpopular. But the set-back was only temporary. 
By November, 1936, the Japanese political leaders showed the 
way their minds were working by signing the Anti-Comintern 
Pact with Nazi Germany. A few weeks before the war against 
China began, political power was concentrated in the hands of 
a small Cabinet which consisted of the Premier, the Foreign, 
War, Navy and Finance Ministers, and by November, 1937, an 
Imperial General Headquarters, consisting only of the Emperor 
advised by the Chiefs of the General Start's, gave the Fighting 
Services virtual control. 

The Axis Agreement was at once reflected in Japanese 
politics. Apart from the general trends which we have already 
indicated, German advisers arrived in Tokyo in increasing 
numbers. Presumably Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambassador, 
knew of their arrival, but neither he nor his Government at home 
appreciated its significance, and continued to refer to “that other 

* S ez Japan's Kampf, by Jaya Dcva, published by Victor Gollancz, 1942. price 6 /-. 
Also War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire , by Takeuchi. 
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Japan” and to base their policy on the assumption that appease¬ 
ment was an antidote to Nazi influence. 

There was already talk of a single totalitarian party during 
the spring of 1940, and in the period between the first and second 
Konoye Cabinets (i.e. between June 24th and July 23rd) most 
of the political parties were dissolved. Several members of the 
Diet approached the minority political groups and urged dis¬ 
solution and the support of a totalitarian body under Prince 
Konoye. Most of them agreed—the Minseito was an exception, 
but by August this party, too, gave up the last remaining opposi¬ 
tion. The same kind of procedure was adopted in the trade union 
field. By the end of June several small trade unions had voted 
to dissolve, and then, on July 8th, the Japan Federation of 
Labour, the oldest and most influential of the trade unions 
(founded in 1912), passed a resolution to end its existence. The 
same process was at work in the press. The Japan Advertiser 
and the Japan Chronicle , both of them foreign-controlled and 
therefore more outspoken, were transferred to the Japan Times, 
an English-language paper controlled by Japanese interests. 
Similarly, in the religious field, the various Christian denomina¬ 
tions .were united into a single Japanese Christian Chuich, and 
the ownership of all church property was vested in Japanese 
hands. Foreign financial support for mission work was pro¬ 
hibited with the result that most missionaries have now left 

the country. „ , , ... , 

‘ In October, 1941, a new Cabinet was formed headed by the 

pro-Axis army leader and extremist, General Tojo, and his 

Ministers were all men of the same complexion. General Tojo 

was given dictatorial powers, and it was plain that the stage was 

set for exploiting any opportunities which might occur as the 

German armies approached Moscow. He told hie War Office 

staff that the Japanese Empire stood at the cross-roads of its 

rise or fall, and his Home Office stafT that everything must be 

done to replenish arms, expand industrial capacity, and prepare 

for ‘‘der Tag”. 

Japan to-day may be fairly classified as a Fascist country. 
Fascist in its economy and in its political structure. There are 
differences due to varying national traditions and circumstances 
between Nipponism and Nazism, just as there are differences 
between Nazism and Italian Fascism; the essentials are the same. 
State absolutism, totalitarian in every branch of r life, great 
cartels which are themselves to a large extent identical with the 
State, a single political party and a single propaganda and educa- 
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tion' devoted to producing a docile and savage mentality, an 
organization directed to a maximum military power in pursuit 
of an aggressive policy based on a published plan of expansion— 
these are common to all the Axis States. 

This chapter has sketched the outline of Japan’s economy from 
feudalism to Fascism. Throughout this period, and at increasing 
tempo, Japanese foreign policy has been one of imperialist 
expansion, aimed first of all at gaining control of China, then 
of her neighbours, and, as the final item of this ambitious agenda, 
the extermination of the white man in the Pacific. 


I 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE .ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE AND ITS 

VALUE TO JAPAN 

Japan came late on the scene of the scramble for empire in the 
Far East. The European Powers had already started to carve 
up the Chinese melon, but Japan, by her rapid switch from 
feudalism to imperialist expansion, soon made up for lost time. 
China, internally too weak to withstand the attacks of modern 
European Powers, presented an equally tempting proposition to 
Japan. The first slice off China was Formosa (an island reputed 
to have enough camphor to last the whole world for the rest 
of this century). It was very thinly held by China, and easily 
taken by Japan when, in 1874, Tokyo sent an expedition there 
to revenge the murder of some shipwrecked sailors. In i 876, the 
Bonin Islands, originally occupied by Commodore Perry and 
subsequently relinquished, were annexed by Japan; the Liuchiu 
Islands followed in 1879, and Japanese sovereignty over them 
was recognized by the Manchu Government in 188 . 

In 1894, when a rebellion started in Korea, Japan (which had 
already signed a Treaty in 1876 acknowledging the independence 
of Korea) took advantage of it to send an expedition there. The 
Chinese made very little resistance, and Japan forced on her the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki a year later, winch officially recognized 
the independence of Korea and ceded to Japan Formosa and 

the Pescadores Islands. , 

From that time onwards, until the European war, the scramble 

for concessions and territory in China was at its height. It was 
Japan’s good fortune that Britain maintained an attitude ot 
neutrality in these early days of her expansion. At the turn of 
the 19th century Britain required a potential ally in the Ear East 
against Czarist Russia, and this was the main reason why, for 
the first time in her history, Britain concluded an alliance with 
an Oriental race. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1^902 was a 
great encouragement to the Japanese group in power, and 
facilitated their next move—this time against Russia. Japan 
was not yet sufficiently powerful to threaten British interests, 
and, unlike Russia, was not directly involved in European affairs. 
Britain on the other hand, was concerned with the potential 
expansion of Russia in Asia and in Europe. “We have to fear 
her,” Mr A J Balfour had written in a Memorandum for the 
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Cabinet on December 29th, 1903, “chiefly as ( a) the ally of 
France; (b) the invader of India; (c) the dominating influence in 
Persia; and ( d ) the possible disturber of European peace.”* 

And so Japan went ahead, feeling convinced of British in¬ 
action. Her spectacular victory over Russia led to the Treaty of 
Portsmouth on September 5th, 1905, by which Russia recognized 
Japan's supremacy in Korea; made over the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, and gave her “in perpetuity and full sovereignty the 
southern portion of the Island of Saghalien, and all the islands 
adjacent thereto, and the public works and properties thereon” 
(Art. 9). Russia and Japan also agreed “to exploit their respective 
railways in Manchuria exclusively for commercial and industrial 
purposes, and in no wise for strategic purposes” (Art. 7). 

Japan annexed Korea in 1910, and, in 1911, secured the re¬ 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which had recognized 
the independence of Korea in 1902, but which now discreetly 
omitted any reference to it. But when Korea was annexed, the 
ferment which led to the revolution in China in 1911 was already 
working and the Manchu Empire was already beginning to 
disintegrate. Britain was much too absorbed in Europe at that 
time to interfere, only just avoiding war with Germany over 
Morocco, and, in the next phase of Japanese expansion, Russia 
and Japan found a common interest in Manchuria and in 
Mongolia. Great Britain and America both looked on. 

Inthe early days of the Chinese Revolution, Japan waS able 
to exploit the dispossessed Manchus and to develop a powerful 
“fifth column” in Peking. The Republic was still in a very weak’ 
period when the European war broke out, whereas Japan, still 
flushed with her unbroken sequence of conquest, and with a 
considerable navy, was able to take full advantage of -the situa¬ 
tion. European Powers were too much preoccupied to attempt 
new inroads into the Chinese Empire; Japan had a clear field. 
Japan’s first move was to demand from Germany the withdrawal 
of German warships from the waters of Japan and China and 
the surrender of Kiaochow territory in Shantung province with 
a view to itsc ventual return to China. Kiaochow Straits contain 
the port of Tsingtao, which was the best harbour on the Shantung 
Peninsula from which to penetrate Northern China. The Chinese 
wanted to enter the war at this stage and to take Tsingtao from 
the Germans. But the British advised against it; they were 
anxious to ,avoid the friction between Japan and China which 
would havtf resulted, and they were too much committed to 

• Arthur Jamel Balfour , by Mrs. Dugdale, Vol. I, p. 382. 
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Japanese co-operation to consider the sacrifices involved lor 

China. 

By October, 1914, Japanese vessels had already sailed far 
beyond the China Seas into the South Seas where they seized the 
Marshall Islands and other German possessions. They gave the 
customary assurances that this was merely a temporary occupa¬ 
tion which was necessary for military reasons. (In 1941 the> are 
still in possession, and the German raiders have iecentl> used 
them for the purpose ot attacking British vessels.) 

>By November 7th Tsingtao had surrendered to Japan, and 
the Japanese naval forces were subsequently used in Australian 
waters and as convoys for troopships as lar as the Red Sea. 
For the rest of the war they were in general control of the oceans 
between Australia and South Africa. In C hina the Japanese 
settled down to exploit Europe’s preoccupation and to gain 


control of the country. 

On January 18th, 1915, the Japanese Prime Minister called on 
President Yuan Shih-kai and presented to him the 21 Demands. 
They were kept secret until May. During those months the 
Chinese were trying to obtain a revision, sometimes of one 
group, sometimes of another. At 24 Conferences between 
February 2nd and April 17th, 1915, the Chinese representatives 
tried to secure amendments to the terms. But China was in¬ 
ternally divided, and Britain, which was fully occupied by the 
war in Europe and dependent on Japan s help in the Pacific, 

did nothing to obstruct Japan. . . . e 

British Diplomacy, as Mr. Hubbard remarks in his Survey 

of British Policy in the Far East , had “become for the time oeing 
merely an adjunct to the British war machine . "1 he immediate 
need to secure the fullest measure of military co-operation horn 
Japan took precedence of all local considerations. C hina be¬ 
came one of the casualties of the war in Europe. The United 
States was the only Power which lodged any protest against the 
21 Demands. It was mainly her pressure that forced Japan to 
waive Group 5, which would have subjected the C hinese Govern¬ 
ment to almost complete Japanese control. 

Finally, the Japanese presented China with an ultimatum, and 
on May 25th 1915, a modified Treaty was imposed by Japan. 
Article 1 of this Treaty of May 25th, 1915, between the Chinese 

and Japanese Governments reads: 

'“The Chinese Government agreed to give full assent to all 
matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter 
agree with the German Government relating to the disposition 
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. of all rights, interests and concessions which Germany, by 
virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to the 
Provinces of Shantung*” 

In 1916 China once again tried to enter the war. Once more 
Japan tried to prevent her. But this time the Allied Powers 
wanted possession of German ships which were interned in 
Chinese ports, and were determined to eliminate German com¬ 
petition in Chinese trade. This time they intervened in Tokyo, 
and the British, French and Russian Ambassadors took up the 
matter. But the Japanese Government, according to the surft- 
mary of a recent historian, “was loath to move, and pointed 
out its objection by speaking of great dangers to civilization if 
the millions of China were to be armed and drilled into an 
effective fighting machine”.* 

In the end, by way of return for removing her veto upon the 
intervention of China in the European war, Japan was able to 
extort from Britain, France and Russia a secret undertaking in 
advance thau in the Peace settlement she should have all 
Germany’s rights in Shanr.mg. 

By an understanding vvj .1 Great Britain, subsequently con¬ 
firmed at Versailles, Japan was able to ensure that the former 
German islands north of the Equator should be given under a 
Mandate to Japan, and those south of it to various members 
of the British Commonwealth. The signature to this Secret 
Treaty was obtained by Japan in February, 1917, when it was 
already clear that the United States would enter the war. 

China soon followed America in breaking off relations with 
Germany. The Allied Powers and the United States in a note 
replying to the Chinese declaration assured the'Chinese Govern¬ 
ment “of its solidarity, of its friendship and of its support, and 
promised to do all that depends upon it in order that China 
may have the benefit in her international relations of the situa¬ 
tion and the regard due to a great country”. 

These were mere words. The Allies’ Declaration was con¬ 
tradicted by the Secret Treaties with Japan. The United States 
soon gave them the lie in the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, signed 
or. , ovember 2nd, 1917, by which she recognized that Japan 

possessed special interests in China based on territorial pro¬ 
pinquity . * 

A nc situation arose soon after America had joined the 
war. 1 he Russian Revolution had alarmed the Allies; though 
apparently in the war against Germany they now found sur- 

• Dennis, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, p. 48. 
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prising reserves of strength for armed intervention against the 
new Bolshevist state. Japanese diplomacy, which had so success¬ 
fully exploited the European situation, was now ready to take 
advantage of the hostility of the Allies towards Russia. First of 
all they suggested intervention in Eastern Siberia. Whilst Great 
Britain and France more or less supported this proposal, the 
United States was against it, and finally a plan was made of 
joint intervention by which both Japan and the United States 
agreed to send 7,000 troops to Siberia. A few days later Japan’s 
quota was raised to 12,000, and within a few weeks she dispatched 
72,000 troops without the trouble of making a new agreement. 
This United States-Japanese expedition was joined later by 
other Allied forces, mainly Czech. The United States allowed 
Japan to advance to the shores of Lake Baikal, whilst her own 
troops remained at Vladivostok. And this is where they were 
when the Armistice on the European front was signed. Japan 
had used her time well. She had obtained a firm foothold in 
China without incurring the disfavour of her British ally. 

The Japanese Delegation which travelled to the Peace Con¬ 
ference in Paris assumed that her new position of power in die 
worldwould be accepted. As early as June 26th, 1917, the Foreign 
Minister, when questioned in the Diet, had assured the Repre¬ 
sentatives that the Government had taken appropriate steps to 
protect Japan’s rights to the German possessions in Shantung 
and the South Sea Islands, and that he was'eonfident that the 
Allied Powers w'ould not oppose these steps at a future Peace 
Conference. Whilst the Delegation, consisting of Prince Saionji 
and Baron Makino, were' in Paris, die Representatives in the 
Diet again and again demanded that the Government should 
make public the Japanese proposals, especially on the issues of 
“racial equality” and die former German possessions. The 
question of the German possessions, however, had been settled 
before the Conference began. The Japanese had had the fore¬ 
sight to obtain pledges from the Allied Powers in the form of 
a Secret Treaty already described. 

The stage had been set for Baron Makino’s statement at 
Versailles on January 27th, 1919, that he assumed that Shantung 
province would now be formally transferred to Japan with all 
the German islands in the Pacific Ocean north of the Equator. 
Dr. Wellington Koo staked China’s claims to the territories 
which she had formerly leased to Germany and over which he 
maintained she still had sovereign rights. Ignorant of the Secret 
Treaties, Dr. Koo said that China claimed the restoration of 
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the leased territory of Shantung on the grounds that this was 
an integral part of Chinese territory. He had played the first 
round in China’s counter-offensive to Japan’s expansion. For 
both Powers it was a first appearance on a world platform. 
Japan, emerging as a world Power, was herself mainly responsible 
for forcing China to emerge from her chosen obscurity. But 
whereas the Japanese delegation was supported and stimulated 
by public and government opinion at home, the Chinese delega¬ 
tion represented a nation that was weakened by internal divisions 
and intrigue. Nevertheless, the Chinese delegates—Dr. Quo 
Tai-chi, Dr. Wellington Koo, and others—formed a team which 
by its ability and insistence impressed the Conference, and forced 
the postponement for three months of the Shantung issue. 

Under British and French pressure, President Wilson finally 
accepted the Japanese demands. China’s cause in Paris was 
sacrificed in order that agreement might be achieved on European 
questions and on the Covenant of the League of Nations. Japan 
had secured international consent to the booty she had snatched 
during the war. British and French help given secretly in 1917 
behind China's back had made her prize secure beforehand. 

The first result was China's refusal to sign the Treaty of 

Versailles. At a Plenary Session of the Peace Conference on 

May 6th the Chinese delegation gave notice of a reservation 

on the Shantung clause. However, as the Conference refused 

to allow any reservations, the Chinese had no alternative but 

to refuse to sign the Treaty as a whole. China’s first dealings, 

as her last, with the League of Nations show the extent to which 

members were prepared to encourage rather than to restrain 
Japan. 

Japan seemed to have the ball at her feet in the days im¬ 
mediately following the last war. But as Great Britain, the 
Dominions and the United States began to recover from the war, 
the new factor of Japan as a potential industrial rival soon 
began to play a part in the shaping of policy. This was quite 
plain at the first Imperial Conference after the war, when most 
of the Dominion delegates expressed doubts as to the value of 
prolonging the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This was America’s 
Uew, too. And America was in a position to do much as she 
pleased when the Washington Conference met in 1922. 

The American Government then, as to-day, appreciated the 
importance of the Far East; she was, and is, bound to be Pacific- 
minded, and to those who arranged the Washington Conference 
t c Pacific was the scene of naval rivalry and economic corn- 
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petition. Peace in the Pacific turns on the relations of the Powers 
to China. This was admitted in the report which the American 
Delegation presented later on in February. 1922. Any under¬ 
standing, this statement admitted, had two aspects: “one related 
to securing fairer treatment of China, and the other related to 
the competition for trade and industrial advantages in China 
between the outside powers.” At the Washington Conference 
the British and American delegations persuaded the Chinese 
delegation to have separate conversations with the Japanese, on 
the understanding that Secretary Hughes and Mr. Balfour, heads 
of the American and British delegations respectively, were to be 
present at all the conversations and to have the right to intervene 
when they wished. 

The result was a bi-partite Treaty signed by China and Japan, 
arranging for the return to China of Kiaochow and the with¬ 
drawal of Japanese troops from the Tsinan-Tsingtao railway. 

This Conference was the high-water mark of International 
Conferences, and achieved results which in 1940 seemed to be 
remarkable for any international gathering. The province of 
Shantung, the occupation of which by Japan at the beginning of 
the European war had been condoned by the Powers at the Peace 
Conference, was now returned to China. Weihaiwei was given 
back to China by the British, and the French Government 
surrendered the lease of Kwangchouwan. 

The Japanese, however, refused to consider the annulment of 
the Twenty-one Demands, but made several important con¬ 
cessions. By the end of the Washington Conference China had 
been virtually released from seventeen out of the original Twenty- 
one Demands, but maintained that, unless and until the Ireaties 
and Agreements based od them had been formally cancelled, 
the behaviour of Japan in 1915 would stiTl seem to have had 
the sanction of the Allied Powers, with the result that Japan 
would be encouraged to repeat the performance at a later date. 
It was agreed as a method of saving face for Japan that three 
statements by the representatives of Japan, China and the United 
States should be read into the records of the Conference. This 
method made it easier to adjust, temporarily at any rate, the 
relations between China and Japan, which were naturally com¬ 
plicated by Japan's successes during the European War and at 
Versailles. The Chinese continued to press for the formal 
cancellation of the Tw'enty-one Demands. 

This they might have achieved if the British delegation, 
especially its leader, Mr. Balfour, had taken a different view'. 
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Put the Japanese Alliance still dominated British views of the 
Far East, and it was the necessity of maintaining American 
goodwill at a time when Britain was so greatly in America’s 
debt, rather than any change in British policy, which led to, the 
annulment of the Alliance with Japan. To this must be added 
that certain sections of British opinion, represented by Lords 
Grey and Northcliffe ^among others, held strongly that the 
Japanese Alliance was.an anachronism, which served no im¬ 
portant British interest and which would always be regarded 
with suspicion by America. In any case the existence of the 
Alliance had created difficulties in the early days of the Con¬ 
ference between Britain and America, and it was not until it was 
annulled on December 13th that the two delegations could make 
any serious efforts to come to an agreement on the Far East. 


By the Four-Power Treaty of December 13th, 1921, Great 
Britain, France, the United States and Japan mutually agreed to 
respect their rights concerning possessions in the Pacific; to hold a 
joint conference to adjust any difficulties arising out of any 
Pacific Question, and to consult one another in the event of a 
threat from any^other Power. Article 4 reads: 

“The Treaty shall be ratify d as soon as possible . . . and 
thereupon the agreement bei.veen Great Britain and 7apan 
which was concluded at London on the 13th of July, 1911, 
shall terminate.” 


This was the prelude to the Nine-Power Treaty by which all 
the Powers with interests in the Far East expressed their belief 
m support of Chinese independence and territorial integrity. 
Article 1 sums up the Treaty and reads: 

“The contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect, the sovereignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

2) To prdvide the fullest and most unembarrassed op¬ 
portunity to China to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government; 

, ( 3 ) To l «se their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations throughout the territory of China; 

■4' To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China .in order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens 
of fnendly States, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the securitv of such States.”. 
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It is certainly true that at the end of the Conference Japan 
had lost the dominant position she had gained during the 
European war. She had bargained for a free hand in the Far East, 
and for a while it seemed as if she would achieve it. The birth 
of a new spirit in China which struggled to overcome national 
disunity and to reform Chinese Government, and Britain’s debt 
to the United States were some of the factors which prevented 
Japan from having this free hand. 

It would be a mistake to leave the matter there. The Wash¬ 
ington Conference was also concerned with disarmament, or 
rather with the limitation of naval armaments. And Article 19 
of the Four-Power Treaty of February 6th, 1922, for the Limita¬ 
tion of Naval Armaments, went a long way to compensate Japan 
for any temporary set-back she received in her China policy. 
The concluding paragraph of the Article states: 

“The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing 
provisions implies that no new fortifications or naval bases 
shall be established in the territories and possessions specified;* 
that no measures shall be taken to increase the existing naval 
facilities for the repair and maintenance of naval forces, and 
that no increase shall be made in the coast defences of the 
territories and possessions above specified/’ 

This Article was of supreme importance to Japan. It made 
her secure against the building up of a first-class naval base 
either by Great Britain or the United Suites. As Professor 
Toynbee points out: 

“The result was to make the defensive position of Japan 
absolutely impregnable by sea, and thus not only to safeguard 
herself against any attack or invasion, but to assure one of the 
chief objects of her policy—the object for which she had been 
building up her great navy—which was the uninterrupted 
security of her communications in wartime with her con¬ 
tinental possessions and. with China. On the other hand, 
Article 19 left Hong Kong and the Philippines at the Japanese 
navy’s mercy,; so that in a war (absit omen) with the British 

• The area specified comprised :— 

1. Insular possessions which the U.S. now holds or may hereafter acquire in the 
Pacific Ocean except (a) those adjacent to the ''oast of the U.S., Alaska and the 
Panama Canal Zone not including the Aleutian Islands and (6) the Hawaiian islands. 

2 . Hong Kong and the insular possessions which the British Empire now holds 
^ or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of the meridian of no" east 

longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of Canada, (6) the Commonwealth 
of Australia and its territories and ( c ) New Zealand. 

3 * The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the Pacific Ocean, 
wit : the Kurile Islands, the Boncn Islands, Arnanu-Oshima, the Lochoo Islands, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territories or possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 
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Commonwealth or the United States, Japan was now certain 
to gain the valuable advantage of the first success. 

“For Japan this one Article went far to compensate for all 
the withdrawals which she had been compelled to make in 
other directions, of which her renunciation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was one. The Alliance actually came to an 
end on the 17th August, 1923, the date on which the ratifica¬ 
tion of the Four-Power Treaty was deposited. At any rate, 
you gave the Alliance a splendid funeral’, a Japanese diploma¬ 
tist remarked to one of his British colleagues at the Washington 
Conference, and the Englishman is not reported to have 
disagreed.”* 

• Survey of International Affairs , by Professor Toynbee, 1920-23, p. 490. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


PLANNING EXPANSION 

The Washington Conference involved the recognition of a new 
balance of power. Japan was given the status of a first-class 
naval Power. The Pacific had become a new nerve-centre. To 
become dominant in the Pacific, and nothing less than this, was in 
the minds of the more extreme leaders ot Japan. They assumed 
that Japan must be prepared to fight either the British navy or 
the United States alone or together, and the bases of the South 
Seas were essential to their plans. Only once since the Washington 
Conference has Japanese policy been based on co-operation, and 
that was during the period of Shidehara’s Foreign Secretaryship 
.from 1925 to 1927. He advocated solidarity and economic 
rapprothement between China and Japan and friendly relations 
with the League Powers. 

But the Minseito Government, of which he was a member, 
was overthrown, and the Seiyukai followed it with General 
Tanaka as Foreign Minister. He soon laid his plans. At the 
end of June, 1927, he presided over a Conference attended by 
the chief Ministers, the General Staffs, the K wan tun g garrison 
and several important Consuls-General. At this Conference he 
issued “instructions” which were subsequently embodied in the 
Tanaka Memorial. It is true that this Memorial, or Memorandum 
as it is sometimes called, has been denounced as a for gery. But 
Japanese policy has so closely followed its outline that it can 
be regarded as the “Mein Kampf” of Japanese imperialism, an 
official policy, unofficially stated and ruthlessly carried out. 

The preamble of it suggested that the conquest of China 
necessitated first the conquest of Manchuria and Mongolia. 
This, however, was only the prelude to the greater schemes 
which ran through Baron Tanaka’s head. 

“In order to conquer the world,” he said, “we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in conquering China the rest 
of the Asiatic countries and the South Sea countries will fear 
•us and surrender to us. Then the world will realize that 
Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare to violate our rights.”* 

' • Tanaka’s Secret'Memorial to the Japanese Emperor, published by the North¬ 

eastern Affairs Research Society 
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And then, after deploring the Nine-Power Treaty, the Memorial 
reads: 

“If we merely hope to develop trade, we shall eventually 
be defeated by England and America, who possess unsurpass¬ 
able capitalistic power. In the end,-we shall get nothing. 
A more dangerous factor is the fact that the people of China • 
might one day wake up. Even during these years of internal 
strife, they can still toil patiently, and try to imitate and 
displace our goods so as to impair the development of our 
trade. When we remember that the Chinese are our sole 
customers, we must beware of the day when China becomes 
unified and her industries become prosperous. Americans and 
Europeans will compete with us; our trade in China will be 
ruined. Minseito’s proposals to uphold the Nine-Power 
Treaty and to adopt the policy of trade towards Manchuria are 
nothing less than a suicidal policy. 

“After studying the present conditions and possibilities of 
our country, our best policy lies in the direction of taking 
positive steps to secure rights and privileges in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. These will enable us to develop our trade. 
This will not only forestal? China’s own industrial develop¬ 
ment, but also prevent the penetration of European Powers. 
This is the best policy possible! 

“The way to gain actual rights in Manchuria and Mongolia 
is to use this region as a base, and under the pretence of trade 
and commerce penetrate the rest of China. Armed with the 
rights already secured we shall seize the resources all over . 
the country. Having China’s entire resources at our disposal 
we shall proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago, Asia 
Minor, Central Asia and even Europe. But to get control of 
Manchuria and Mongolia is the first step if the Yamato race 
wishes to distinguish itself in Continental Asia. Final success 
belongs to the country having raw materials; the full growth 
of national strength belongs to the country having extensive 
territory. If we pursue a positive policy to enlarge our rights 
in Manchuria and China, all those prerequisites of a powerful 
nation will constitute no problem. Furthermore, our surplus 
population of 700,000 each year will also be taken care of. 

If we want to inaugurate a new policy and secure the permanent 
prosperity of our empire, a positive policy towards Manchuria 
and Mongolia is the only way.’’* 

four years later Japan plunged into the first part of her 

• Ibid. 
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programme. In September, 1931, Japanese troops in Manchuria 
blew up a few inches of railway line and blamed the Chinese for 
it. Six months afterwards the Japanese army was at the Great 
Wall, and Manchuria had been declared independent and given 
the new name “Manchukuo”. Japan was in a hurry and gambled 
on the indecision of the Western Powers. England, France and 
America were all preoccupied with economic and monetary 
crises. Japan won in the gamble. 

Between the signing of the Tangku Truce in 1933 and July 7th, 
1937, when Japan started the second stage of her war with 
China, she never once wavered in her policy of expansion. It 
is true that there were two schools of thought, but this was a • 
matter of time rather than of principle. The Army advocated 
expansion on the Asiatic mainland; the Navy in the South Seas. 

The Chronology which follows gives the outstanding events 
of the Pacific from 1931 to 1941, and there are many items, such 
as Japanese relations with Siam, which we can see to-day for 
the first time in their real perspective. 

0 

1931 

September 19th.—Japanese War Ministry issued a communique 
stating that some detachrpents of Chinese troops had 
. bombed and destroyed a section of the South Manchurian 
Railway, line south of Pei-taying (just north of # Mukden) 
during the previous night, and had attacked the Japanese 
railway guards. The latter had replied, and a Japanese 
battalion had been sent from Mukden, whereupon the 
Chinese withdrew to their barracks. 

September 21st.—The Chinese Government appealed to the 
League of Nations under Article 11 of the Covenant in view 
of the “serious situation” that had been created in Man¬ 
churia, and requested an immediate meeting of the League 
Council. 

September 22nd.—A special meeting of the League Council dealt 
with the appeal of the Chinese Government under Article 11 
of the Covenant. After hearing the Chinese and Japanese 
’ delegates. Lord Cecil declared that the question went beyond 
the League, as it involved the Kellogg Treaty and the Four- 
Power Pacific Pact, of which the U.S.A. was a signatory. 
September 30th.—The Council disposed of the Sino-Japoncse 
.question by the* adoption of a resolution by which both 
ty parties were placed cm their honour to avoid incitements to 
1 hostility. * 
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October 12th.—The Secretary-General received a telegram from 
the U.S. Secretary of State asking the League to continue • 
its efforts to bring pressure to bear on China and Japan to 
fulfil their promises to the Council, and stating that, if the 
time came, America would not forget to point out to both 
countries that they had assumed obligations under the 
Kellogg Treaty and the Nine-Power Pacific Treaty. 

October 26th.—It was learned that M. Briand, as acting President ' 
of the Council, had received a communication from the 
Chinese delegate declaring that his Government was ready 
at any time to negotiate with Japan for the conclusion of . 
an arbitration treaty, on the model of her treaty with the 
U.S.A. and, as provided for in Article 13 of the Covenant, 
was ready to settle all disputes as to treaty interpretation 
by arbitration or judicial settlement. 

November 15th.—The Secretariat received a nurpber of further 
communiques from the Chinese and Japanese Governments, 
including a protest from the latter against the publication 
in a Geneva paper of the so-called Tanaka Memorial to the 
Emperor of July 25th, 1927. This was described as “one 
of the numerous apocryphal documents which Chinese 
propaganda has made every effort to circulate for some 
years past”. The communique declared formally that it 
was a forgery from beginning to end, and the. policy it 
advocated in no way represented the views of any responsible 
Government of Japan of whatever party. 

November 25th.—Mr. Yoshizawa was instructed to accept the 

League’s draft resolution with one reservation, i.e. that the 

second clause be understood as not to preclude “such ' 

military measures as may be required for the protection of 

Japanese lives and property from bandits and other lawless 

elements ’. It was also stated in Tokyo that the Army had 

withdrawn its objections to an undertaking not to attack 

Chinchow owing to its desire to avoid complications with - 

Great Britain. (The Chinchow district was traversed by the 

Peking-Mukden railway in which British capital was in¬ 
vested.) 

December 11th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement on the 
League decisions re Manchuria in which, referring to 
China’s as ^ptance of the Commission of Inquiry, it pointed 
out that “the appointment of a Commission might at fir*|, 
sight appear unfavourable to China, but in truth it should 
be welcomed by China as well as Japan, because China’s * 
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international life at present brings no satisfaction to the 
Chinese Republic, and the interest of the Chinese people 
lies in recognizing actual conditions and endeavouring, with 
the friendly help of foreign Powers, to enter on a healthy 
international life”. 


v.-v 1932 

January 7th—Mr. Stimson sent identical Notes to Chinese and 
'■t ‘ Japanese Governments on non-recognition of any scttle- 
' ment reached in defiance of international obligations. 
January 9th.—War Office communique in reply to the American 
' Note stating:— * 

*.• “Since the recent events in Manchuria the Japanese 
representatives at the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva stated on October 13th that Japan was the 
champion in Manchuria of the principle of equal oppor¬ 
tunity and the open door for the economic acti\ities ol all 
V nations. Further, on December 28th the Japanese Prime 
Minister stated that Japan would adhere to the open door 
policy, and would welcome participation and co-operation 

\ in Manchurian enterprise. 

“In view of these statements His Majesty s Government 
have not considered it necessary to address any faunal 
' Note to the Japanese Government on the lines ol the 
American Government's Note, but the Japanese Ambassador 
in London has been requested to obtain confirmation ol 
these assurances from his Government (Tnc 'Ium\s, 

January 11th, 1932). . 

January 18th.—Bombing of Chapei. Extension ol the wai to 

Shanghai. , . , r 

January 29th.—Chinese Government appealed to League ol 
Nations under Articles 10 and 15 ol Covenant, as well as 

under Article 11. . . _. . 

February 20th.—Seiyukai Party successful in General Election 

in Japan. 

March 9th.—State of Manchukuo inaugurated at I lsingking. 
April 27th.—China and Japan accepted terms of armistice 

agreement. . . , 

May 5th.—Sino-Japanese Agreement re Shanghai signed. 

June 24th.—Palace Revolution in Siam, led by People s Party, 
led to establishment of a Constitutional Monarchy. 

June 26th —Military and civil representatives of People s Paity 
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presented draft Constitution to King. King endorsed 
action and signed new Siamese Constitution on June 28th. 

July-August.—Renewed fighting in Jehol. 

September 4th.—Lytton report signed at Peiping. 

November 10th.—An agreement signed in Nanking delimiting 
the frontier between Tibet and China. 

November 21st.—League Council meeting which considered 
the report of the Lytton Commission. Mr. Matsuoka, 
stating the Japanese case, said that they had v violated 
neither the Covenant nor the Nine-Power Treaty nor the 
Kellogg Treaty. Dr. Wellington Koo, putting the Chinese 
case, accused Japan of aiming at the conquest of Asia, 
beginning with China. “As it was with Korea, so it is now 
with Manchuria,” he said. . * 

December 7th. Sir John Simon suggested the possibility of 

direct negotiations between the Chinese and the Japanese, 

and that the League might be able to assist in the work of 
conciliation. 


December 8th.—Mr. Quo Tai-chi, referring to Sir John Simon’s 
suggestion for direct negotiations between the two parties, 
said China would not accept direct negotiations with Japan, 
and the idea that they would ever do so should be finally 
dismissed. China was in favour of collective negotiations 
through the League, and these might be undertaken by the 

Committee of 19, which might secure the assistance of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 




* 


1933 

January 12th. Chinese and Japanese representatives met at 
Chmwangtao in presence of a British Naval Officer to discuss 
procedure for opening negotiations for a truce. 

January 13th.—Philippine Independence Bill became law. 

January 16th.—League Committee of 19 met to discuss Sino- 
Japanese dispute. 

January 18th.—Official figures published in Japan of number of 
Communists arrested in 1932: 6,900 were arrested, of 
whom 2,200 were still in detention. 

January 18th.—Statement by Communist leaders in China, 
expressing willingness to fight with Government troops 

Japanese provided military operations against 
c lcl districts were suspended and the people were 
granted “ full democratic rights”. 
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January 20th. —Committee of 19 gave Japan 24 hours, to reply 
to their Note. 

January 28th.—Chiang Kai-shek left Nanking for Nanchang to 
direct the operations against the Communist forces in 
Kiangsi. ; 

January.—In Siam a petition to the Government for the forma¬ 
tion of a Nationalist Party among Army Officers and high 
officials was rejected. At the same time, the Government 
forbade any military man or civil servant to belong to the 
Party—a rule which killed the Party—probably the intention 
of the petitioners. 

January. —Visits between Siamese apd Chinese officials which 
produced only usual expressions of friendship. 

February 24th.—The Assembly passed a resolution, which was 
adopted by 42 to 1 (Japan) with one abstention (Siam) which 
condemned Japan as an aggressor. The Japanese delega¬ 
tion then withdrew. 

March.—In March, 1933, Jehol—the most eastern of the inner 
Mongolian provinces—was occupied by Japanese troops. 
The northern part of Jehol and western Manchuria were 
then made into a Mongolian province of Hsingan—one of 
the five provinces of Manchukuo. 

June 26th.—The Soviet-Japanese Conference to discuss the sale 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway opened in Tokyo. 

July 19th.—At the request of the Government of Afghanistan 
it was agreed to receive an Afghan Minister in Tokyo. 

July 24th.—The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman issued a 
warning regarding the loans for the purchase of munitions 
which Mr. T. V. Soong, Chinese Minister of Finance, was 
said to have been negotiating in Europe. Such transactions, 
it was stated, would promote internal strife in China, and by 
instigating Chinese nationalists against Japan further 
disturb the peace in the Far East. 

September 2nd.—A Government spokesman stated that the 
U.S. naval programme had “stimulated Japan to accelerate 
her own naval construction”. 

October 27th.—The Minister for the Interior left Peking on a 
goodwill mission to Inner Mongolia, with a view to redress¬ 
ing the grievances of the Mongols and so countering both the 
movement for autonomy and the influence of the Japanese. 

November 17th.—Japan’s Army Estimates were 447 million yen 
and the Navy Estimates 428 millions, an increase of 56 
millions. 


November 20th.—It was learnt that nearly 1,700 persons had 
been arrested during the past eight months in various parts 
of Japan during a “drive” against the Communists. 

November 21st.—An attempt was made on the life of Baron 
Wakatsuki by a member of a patriotic society which was 
understood to regard the London Naval Treaty as an un¬ 
pardonable suiTcnder of Japanese rights. Baron Wakatsuki 
was unhurt. (He had recently made speeches defending 
the Treaty.) 

March 17th.—Privy Council announced they had accepted 
Cabinet's view that islands over which Japan exercised a 
mandate were a part of Japanese territory. 

March 23 rd.—Navy statement in Tokyo that sovereignty of Pacific 
Islands was vested solely in Japan by virtue of secret agree¬ 
ments made during the war and later confirmed by Allied 
Supreme Council. The mandates were derived not from the 
League but from the Peace Conference. The substance of 
sovereignty rested with the mandatory. 

April 1st.—A Royal Decree was issued in Siam dissolving the 
People’s Assembly and appointing a New State Council 
until election should be held under the Constitution. 

April 2nd.—In Siam a law declaring Communism a menace to 
the security of the State and punishing propaganda with 
imprisonment and fine. 

April 4th.—The Government of the Mandated Islands issued a 
pronouncement to the inhabitants declaring that the 
Japanese position was unchanged by the withdrawal from 
the League. 

April.—Heavy fighting between Japanese and Chinese along the 
Great Wall.. 

May 31st.—Armistice signed at Tangku by Chinese and Japanese 
representatives. Terms which have never been published in 
full included the demobilization of an area of 5,000 sq. miles. 

June 8th.—Japanese spinners decided to boycott Indian raw cotton. 

June 12th.—South-West (Canton) Political Council addressed a 
statement to the League, the Soviet Government and 
signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty condemning the 
Arm stice as a surrender which Nanking could only imple¬ 
ment by precipitating civil war. 

9 

1934 

January. Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement according reciprocal 
most favoured nation treatment. ’ 


January. —Two major strikes in Bangkok among the lice mill 
coolies and the railway workers. The final settlement led 
to the creation of a permanent committee to deal with labour 
problems. Seven of the rice coolies were Chinese and were 

deported. 

March.— Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by Lmtcd States 
Congress, stating that on the 4th of July immediately follow¬ 
ing expiration of a period of ten years from date of inaugura¬ 
tion of the new Government under the Constitution 
provided for in the Act, the United States will recognize the 

independence of the Philippines. 

March.—The Petroleum Industry Law of March 27th. 1J34 
under which foreign oil companies were to be compelled 
' to keep in Japan quantities of crude oil equal to six months 
supply measured by the Oil Company s imports and to 
construct the necessary storage equipment and icfineiies, 
" all at their own expense. The aims of the aw were. 0) Jo 
assist the refining industry in Japan, and (2) to piowde 
Japan with a big reserve of oil in case of war 
April 17th.—The Amau Statement of Japanese Policy: 

“There is no country but China which is in a position to 
share with Japan the responsibility for the maintenance of 
' peace in Eastern Asia. . . . Any joint operations undertaken 
by foreign Powers, even in the name of technical or financia 
assistance, are bound to acquire political significance . . . 
Japan must object to such undertakings as a matter of 
principle” (Japanese Foreign Office statement. The limes , 

April 24th, 1934). 

April 30th.—Sir John Simon thus replied to a question concern¬ 
ing British reaction to the Amau statement:— 

“His Majesty’s Government are content to leave this 

particular question where it is. 

June.— Siamese Trade Commission visited Japan for a month 
July—Federation of British Industries Mission to Manchukuo 
and Tokyo. Leading financial member of Mission told 

Osaka Mainichi in an interview:— 

“I can say that practically every thinking Briton is in 

favour of a revival of the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance.” 
August.— Visit of Japanese business men to Bangkok 
December.— Agreement signed between U.S.S.R. and Japan for 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan. 

The Japanese announced their intention to terminate the 

Washington Naval Treaty. 
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1935 

Spring.—Siamese consulates established at Kobe and Nagoya. 
A Japanese expert engaged to promote cotton-growing in 
Siam with ultimate object of supplying the Japanese markets 
and two new fast boats on the Bangkolc run. 

At a Conference in Tokyo the oil companies decided to 
withdraw their stock of oil from Manchukuo and to 
refuse any further dealings with the Manchurian Oil Com¬ 
pany. This was a further indication of the closing of the 
open door in Manchukuo. 

March 2nd.—Abdication of the King of Siam, Prajadhipok. He 
was already more or less an exile in England. His nephew, 
then ten years old, immediately proclaimed King and a 
Regency Council of three set up to act during his minority. 

May 9th.—Forty-six American fighting planes set out on mass 
flight from Honolulu to Midway Islands. 

June 10th—The announcement of the Leith-Ross Mission to 
China “for the purpose of discussing with the Chinese 
Government, and with the other Governments concerned, 
problems to which the present situation (i.e. Japanese 
* competition) gives rise/’ 

July.—Seventeen members of Siamese Assembly toured China 
and weie frequently approached by public organizations 
urging the establishment ol diplomatic relations. 

August 3rd.—Important increase announced in Budget of 
Ministry of Defence in Siam which was symptomatic of a 
general trend towards military dictatorship. 

October.—Conference for planning the North China coup took 
place in Dairen from October 13th to 16th. In addition 
to all the Japanese military leaders, there was present 
General Haushofer, at one time German Military Attache 
in Japan, and now a kind of liaison officer between Japanese 
and German military establishments, who let the cat out of 
the bag. In describing the situation he suggested that Japan 
might suddenly launch a war at any time, somewhat in the 
manner of Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia. 

November.—Chinese Government abandoned the silver standard 
and adopted a paper currency. 

December 18th.—The “Hopei and Chahar Political Council” 
was formally set up on December 18th, 1935, under the 
chairmanship of Sung Cheh-yuan. 
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1936 


January 4th.—400 students began 800-mile march from Peiping to 
Nanking to arouse mass action against Japan in North China. 
Students in Nanking schools and universities demonstrated 
and went on strike. 

January 10th.—5,000 students demonstrated in Canton. Martial 
law declared. 

January 13th.—General Tada, commander of Japanese garrisons 
in North China, predicted second Russo-Japanese War 
would start with completion of second Five-Year Plan, 1936. 

January 16th.—Raids on Manchukuo-Mongolian frontiers con¬ 
tinued throughout month. 

January 21st.—Koki Hirota violently attacks Soviet Union. 

February 2nd.—Nanking Government bestowed highest Chinese 
Order for services rendered in promoting Sino-German rela¬ 
tions on General von Blombcrgand Von Seeckt, Dr. Schacht 
and Dr. Keppler. 

February 20th.—Election in Japan. The figures included:— 

Minseito . . • • 204 

■ Seiyukai •• ..174 v 

Social Mass Party •• 18 


The Social Mass Party had increased its representation 


from 3 to 18. 

February 20th.—U.S.A. Navy takes over control of Kurc 
Island, west of Midway Island, strategically important as a 

cable station. 

February 25th.—Red Army, led by Mao Tse-tung, crosses Yellow 
River in Shensi and enters Shansi province. 

February.—The publication of a book Japan Mast Fight Britain, 
by Lt.-Cdr. Tota Ishimaru. He argued that Britain and 
Japan would some day come to blows, perhaps as the 
result of the “break-up of the Pacific Conference”, and 
worked out possible strategic plans for this imaginary war. 
With the outbreak of war, he suggested, Japan would 
descend on Hong-Kong and Singapore “like a thunder¬ 
bolt and capture them. But there arc other British possessions 
within range of attack by the Japanese fleet; British Borneo 
. and Australia, for instance, would be dealt with”. 

March 4th.—Stalin, in interview with Roy Howard: “If Japan 
ventures to attack the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
seeks to destroy its independence, we have to be able to help 
that Republic. . . . We would help that Republic as we did in 
1921.” 



March 7th.—Spokesman of Japanese Embassy in Nanking 
announced that Japan would not consent to any arrange¬ 
ment for loans on credits from Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
for railway construction in China. 

March 28th.—High Command of United States Navy com¬ 
menced an investigation of possibility of fortifying Guam. 

March.—Soviet-Mongolian Treaty, of which Article 1 stated:— 
“Article 1.—In the event of menace of attack upon the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. or the Mongolian People’s Republic 
on the part of a third Suite that the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian People’s Republic undertake 
immediately to consider jointly the situation that has arisen 
and to take all measures which should be necessary for the 
protection and security of their territories.” 

March.—A Japanese Economic Mission visited Siam to survey 
natural resources with a view to their development by 
Japanese capital, and they virtually promised a market in 
Japan if the right crops were grown on an export scale. 

. Japanese Press at the time stressed economic inter-related- 
ness of Japan and Siam; the common basis of Buddhism, 
etc. Gradually the objectives of the Mission were achieved, 
although at first they were regarded askance by Siamese 
nationalists. 

May 2nd.—Germany and Manchukuo signed a Trade Pact. 

Manchukuo appointed Commercial Secretary to reside in 
Germany. 

May 5th.—Japanese mission arrived in Chile with view to 
purchase copper ore. 

May 15th. 153 ships of United Slates Fleet in secret naval 

manoeuvres in the Pacific, off the Panama Canal. 

May 16th.—Japan sent Economic Mission to Siam. Japanese 
advisers appointed to the Government of Siam. Antici¬ 
pated that Siam, under Japanese supervision, will export 
cottOi 1 to the value of 200 million yen, mainly at the expense 
of American exports. 

May 18th.—Mr. Morgenthau announced that the U.S.A. is 
pieparing to make large purchases of silver from Chinese. 
Bank of China planned branch in New York. 

May 20th. Japan organized two large companies for colonial 
exploitation the Taiwan Development Company, capital 
million yen, to operate in Formosa; the South Seas 
cwlopment Company, capital 15 million yen, in the 
Japanese mandates in the Pacific. 
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May 25th.—Announced that since January 1st Japan has pur¬ 
chased 130,000 bales of col ton from Brazil, ten times the 
total amount bought in 1935. 

May 30th.—Eight schools and colleges in Peiping go on strike 
against Japanese aggression in North China. Demonstra¬ 
tions continue through summer. 


2,000 Shanghai students in anti-Japanese demonstration. 
May.—A Chinese Economic Mission left Shanghai to discuss 
extension of Siam-Chincse shipping in central C hinese 
ports; the establishment ol a large Chinese bank in Siam, 
presumably to finance the rice export and the expansion of 
the work of the Siamese Trade Commissioner at Hong- 
Kong, to include Southern as well as Central China. 

June 3rd.—South-West Political Council at Canton issued a 
manifesto demanding a national war against Japan. 

June 19th.—General MacArthur, principal Military Adviser to the 
Philippine Government, made public a "defence plan lor 
the islands and an outlay of 80 million dollars during a ten- 

year period. 

June 24th.—Japan refused an invitation to adhere to the Truce- 
Power London Naval Treaty signed on Match _5tt > 

U.S.A., Great Britain and France. 

July 1st.—U.S. War Department plans to construct an air base 

capable of accommodating 1,000 planes at Pan nun s, 
Alaska 

July 14th.—Army leaders in Tokyo submit proposals for 
expenditure for the army of 3,000 million yen o\e» a six 

year period. * , 

July 20th.—Plans announced for building a Japanese destroyer 

and submarine fleet larger than any in the work . 

July 30th.—Japanese Navy officials announce a five-year iNavy 
programme, with expenditure ol 2,000 million yen. our 

capital ships are to be replaced. , , 

July.— The Yokohama Specie Bank opened a branch at Bangkok. 
August 21st.—Dr. Hu Shih, head of Chinese Delegation t 
I.P.R., stated in interview that only war by a united China 
can settle the differences of that country with Japan. 
December.—Kidnapping of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek at Sianfu. 


1937 


May 3rd. —The Times editorially suited that Japans ge 
graphical position and her economic structure entitled her 
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to a lion’s share of the China markets; but the lion's methods 
are not the best way to get it”. 

May 27th.—The Japan Weekly Chronicle , referring to instruc¬ 
tions which had been given to the Japanese Ambassador in 
London concerning the Anglo-Japanese Trade discussions, 
stated:— 


“ Th e Osaka Mainichi understands that in his instructions 
to Ambassador Yoshida, the Foreign Minister indicated 
that the desired collaboration should be achieved in the 
same friendly spirit as displayed in the conclusion of the 
erstwhile Anglo-Japanese Alliance. An entente cordiale to 
be established between the two countries will be based on 
mutual respect for each other's rights and interests in China. 
The Japanese Government hopes that Britain will accept 
the establishment of the new state of Manchukuo as an 
accomplished fact and recognize Japan’s social interest in 
North China, itself being ready to recognize the advance 
hitherto made by Britain in Central and South China” 
{Japan Weekly Chronicle , May 27th, 1937.) 

June.—Indian Government reserved its coastal, including 
Burmese, shipping to British-registered vessels—a blow at 
Japan’s extensive carrying trade. 

June 25th.—Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that con¬ 
versations had been proceeding with the representatives of 
the Japanese Government then in England, and that he 
hoped shortly to make a statement on the concrete results. 

July 7th-8th. Lukouchaou incident which started second stage 
of the Sino-Japanese War. 


July 8th.—Luncheon given by the Federation of British In¬ 
dustries Anglo-Japanese Trade Relations Committee. Lord 
Hurst, the President, stated: “Our economic relations have 
grown up without any considered plan, and in very different 
conditions. We both felt that our industrial policies must be 
designed to take care of the welfare of the people.” 

■Jul) 19th. Mr. Eden told the House of Commons t"hat “we have 
made it clear in both capitals [Nanking and Tokyo] that if 
Mete is any way in which His Majesty's Government can 
contribute to a solution they will be pleased to lend any 
assistance that may be in their power”. 

August. Scries of barter-and-loan contracts arranged between 
the U.S.S.R. and China. 


August 26th.—The British Ambassador to China, Sir H. Knatch- 

1 u ’ u £ css cn, was injured as a result of machine-gunning 
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by Japanese military aeroplanes when motoring from 
Nanking to Shanghai on August 26th, 1937. 

August 29th*—The British Government presented a strong note 
of protest. 

September 21st.—After much delay and inquiry the Japanese 
Government sent a final apology, and thereupon the British 
Government replied, saying that they received the com¬ 
munication “with satisfaction and regard the incident 
closed”. 

October.—Dr. Wellington Koo moved a resolution to the 
League’s Far Eastern Committee asking it to denounce 
Japanese violation of International Law and to declare 
Japan an aggressor under Article 10 of the League Covenant. 
On Lord Cranborne’s suggestion the Secretariat was asked 
to prepare a statement giving an impartial historical sum¬ 
mary which should be issued as the basis of League discus- 
. sion rather than the Chinese resolution. 

November 3rd.—Meeting of the Far Eastern Conference in 
Brussels of which the only outcome was a resolution 
affirming the Nine-Power Treaty as an instrument for 
safeguarding international peace and security. 

November.—For the first time, candidates tor the Assembly in 
Siam were elected by direct vote. 26% of the total popula¬ 
tion voted. 

December 12th.—On December 12th, 1937, His Majesty’s ships 
Ladybird , Bee, Cricket and Scarab , were bombed by the 
Japanese in the neighbourhood of Wuhu and Nanking. 
The British Government lodged a note ot protest on 
December 15th. After an exchange of lengthy notes the 
British Government, on December 31st, 1937, decided to 
close the incident. There was no compensation. In their 
final note the British Government expressed satisfaction 
that the Japanese Government have taken or are prepared to 
take the necessary measures to deal suitably w ith the officers 
responsible for these incidents and to prevent any repetition . 
Siamese-Japanese Treaty. 


1938 

January.—Various statements on Japanese policy. Mr. Hirota 
said that conflict was between special races and special 
states and could not be judged by the international law of 
Europe and America. 

January 30th—Mr. Cordell Hull told press that any suggestion 
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with other Powers or with the League to lend military aid 
to China was outside the scheme of American policy. Both 
China and Japan were free to buy war supplies provided 
they were transported in vessels not owned by U.S.A. 

February 14th.—Naval Base at Singapore formally inaugurated. <■ 

February 20th.—Germany recognized Manchukuo. v 

March 22nd.—Inauguration of new Government in Nanking. 

March.—Numerous Siamese officials were decorated by the *> 
Nazi Government. Hitler had invited Siam to participate •* 
in German conferences for the previous four years, and the. • 
Nazi Press had frequently publicised the decline of British" 
and French and the rise of Japanese influence in Siam. 

April 3rd.—Chiang Kai-shek given dictatorial powers. Full , 
mobilization of country and resources decided upon. 
Statement that struggle would be continued until Japan had 
forsaken her policy of aggression. 

May 7th.—Statement by Chiang Kai-shek for British press that 
foreign investment not only welcome but essential to China. 
“Rumours as to the City of London’s doubts and suspicions 
about the possible fate of British interests are based on a 
misapprehension of Far Eastern realities.” 

May 10th.—Japanese naval forces occupied Amoy. 

May 20th.—Two Chinese aeroplanes made leaflet raid over 
Nagasaki and other cities saying Chinese had no enmity 
towards them and urging them to rise against their military 
caste and oppose the invasion of China. 

May 23rd.—German military advisers to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment received orders from Berlin to relinquish their appoint¬ 
ments. When General von Falkenhausen left China he said: 

“I feel sure of China gaining a final victory and Japan will 
fail both in war and peace.” 

June 9th.—Chiang Kai-shek’s appeal to friendly Powers to fulfil 

their treaty obligations by affording positive assistance to 

China and applying recent League Resolutions by imposing 

sanctions against Japan. 

* 

July 5th.—Treaty signed in Tokyo between Japan, Manchukuo 
and Italy. a 

August 1st.—Clashes between Soviet force and Japanese troops 
on Manchukuo border. 

August 11th.—Soviet-Japanese Truce agreement. 

October 12th.—Japanese forces landed in Bias Bay. 
ctober 14th. Japanese Foreign Office spokesman said world • • 


reactions to landing far less than anticipated and no protest 
received from any foreign Government. 

October 21st.—Japanese entered Canton. 

October 24th.—Japanese representative on the Mandates Com¬ 
mission refused to take part in session and unwilling to 
answer any questions concerning administration of Japanese 
Mandates. 

October 25th.—Japanese entered Hankow. 

November 4th.—Japan closed the Upper Yangtse to foreign 
shipping—British, French and American protests of no 
avail. 

November 4th.—Japanese Foreign Office stated that Nine- 
Power Treaty was now considered to be obsolete. 

December 19th.—The British Government announced their 
intention to consider the granting of a credit to facilitate 
British exports to China, and it was understood that a sum 
of about £500,000 was to be allotted, this credit being 
designated mainly for the purchase of lorries, which were 
needed by China for use on the new Yunnan-Burma road. 

December 22nd.—Japanese Prime Minister issued statement 
about Peace Terms. 

December 30th.—Wang Ching-wci issued a statement in favour 
of peace negotiations. 

December.—United States loan to China of 25 million dollars. 

1939 

January 14th.—The British Government addressed a note to 
Japan on January 14th, 1939. This note was intended to be 
a direct repudiation of Prince Konoye’s doctrine of “new 
order in East Asia” as stated in his statement of September 
22nd, 1938, and at the same time a succinct exposition of 
the many principles of Britain’s Far Eastern policy. It is 
useful to recall here the important passages in that note:— 
“His Majesty’s Government are at a loss to understand 
how Prince Konoye’s assurance that Japan seeks no territory 
and respects the sovereignty of China can be reconciled with 
the declared intentions of the Japanese Government to 
compel the Chinese people by f6rce of arms to accept 
conditions involving the surrender of their political, 
economic and cultural life to Japanese control, the indefinite 
maintenance in China of considerable Japanese garrisons, 
and the virtual detachment of China from Inner Mongolia 
. . . For their part. His Majesty’s Government desire to 
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make it clear that they are not prepared to accept or to 
recognize changes of the nature indicated, which are brought 
about by force. They intend to adhere to the principles of* 
the Nine-Power Treaty and cannot agree to the unilateral 
modifications of its terms.” 

February.—In February, 1939, the Japanese occupied the island 
of Hainan. A little time before, the British Government had 
consulted with the French Government in intimating to the 
Government of Japan that the occupation of the island 
- would be calculated to arouse undesirable complications. 
And when Japan actually occupied the island, thus forming 
what was considered a threat to British security in Far 
Eastern waters, the British Government made representa¬ 
tions to the Japanese Government and received an assurance 
that the occupation of the island was a temporary measure 
dictated by military expediency. The matter was then 
allowed to rest. 

March 30th.—On March 30th, 1939, the Japanese Government 
announced the annexation of Sp'ratley Island. The British 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs described, in 
the House of Commons, the island as being of great 
strategic importance, but said the question of protesting 
against its annexation was primarily for the French Govern¬ 
ment. 

March.—In Mdrch, 1939, the British Government announced 
their decisionjto guarantee the British portion of £5,000,000 
as a half share in the Chinese Currency Stabilization Fund, 
the object of which was to assist in maintaining the foreign 
exchange value of the Chinese dollar and thus make it easier 
for China’s trade with the outside world. 

June.—The Siamese Assembly, which had become increasingly 
nationalistic, changed the name of their country from Siam 
to Thailand. 

July 24th.—Craigie-Arita formula, recognizing that ‘‘the 
Japanese forces in China have special requirements for the 
purpose of safeguarding their own security and maintaining 
public order in the regions under their control.” This 
formula to make way for an agreement concerning Tientsin. 

July.—A New Thai-German Association was formed to hold 
meetings and classes in German. The number of German- 
citizens in Siam was just under a hundred. 

Summer.—Many measures by Siamese Government aimed 
against Chinese with whom relations had deteriorated since 
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the Sino-Japanese war began. Schools closed down; many 
papers suppressed; immigration tax increased, etc. 

August.—Barter-and-loan contract between U.S.S.R. and China 
for 140 million American dollars. 

November—It was announced that the bulk of the British 
troops stationed in North China were being withdrawn for 
reasons connected with the European conflict. Two days 
later the French authorities announced that they were 
■' taking similar action. As the number of troops thus affected 
was barely 2,000, this measure could hardly be interpreted 
as other than a pronounced gesture of goodwill toward 

Japan. 


1940 

January 11th.—A strong plea made on January 11th by 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State, for an em¬ 
bargo on the sale of American war mateiials to Japan. 

March.—United States loan to China of 20 million dollars. 

April 15th.—Japanese Foreign Minister in a statement for the 
Press said that Japan was economically bound by intimate 
relationships of mutuality with the South Seas regions, 
especially the Dutch Indies. Japan and these regions were 
contributing to the prosperity of East Asia through mutual 
aid and interdependence. Should hostilities be extended to 
the Netherlands with repercussions in the Dutch East Indies 
an undesirable situation would occur, and the Japanese 
Government were deeply concerned with “any aggravation 
of the war that may affect the status quo of the Dutch 

Indies”. . . 

April 17th.—Mr. Cordell Hull stated that any intervention in the 

domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or alteration in 
their status quo would prejudice the cause of peace in the 
entire Pacific zone. 

May 11th.—The Japanese Foreign Minister told representatives * 
of France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Holland and the 
U.S.A. that Japan demanded the maintenance of the 
economic as well as the political status quo in the Nethei - 
lands Indies. 

May 22nd.—The German Ambassador in Tokyo informed Mr. 
Arita that his Government were “not interested in the 
Netherlands East Indies problem”. 

June 20th.—M. Charles Arsene Henry, French Ambassador at 
Tokyo, signed a statement pledging respect for Japan’s 
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“military necessities” in China, the phraseology of which 
was identical with the Craigie-Arita formula of July 24th, 
1939. Signature of this statement was immediately followed 
by an agreement dealing with Indo-China, by which France 
undertook not to allow petroleum, trucks, and other 
materials to be carried into China, on the Haiphong- 
Kunming railway. Japanese inspectors, consisting of 
military officers and diplomats, were to be stationed at Hanpi, 
Haiphong and Other points in Indo-China, with the right 
“to examine the stocks of materials and to control the 
transportation of goods”. French customs officials were 
obligated to submit all necessary data for such inspection 
and control. 

June 23rd.—On June 23rd the Chinese Foreign Minister, Wang 
Chung-hui, declared that if an “armed Japanese invasion of 
Indo-China” occurred, the Chinese Government “would 
be constrained to take such measures in self-defence as 
might be deemed necessary to cope with the situation”. 

June 25th.—On June 25th the Japanese Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs summoned Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambassador, 
to the Foreign Office, and requested the British Government 
to take “effective measures” to stop all movement. of 
supplies to China by way of Burma and Hong Kong. 

June 29th.—Mr. Arita broadcast a statement that the destiny 
of the Far East and the South Seas were matters of grave 
concern to Japan. He reaffirmed the policy of non-involve¬ 
ment in the war, but declared that it was natural that 
countries linked together geographically, racially and 
economically should first form a single sphere of their own, 
and it was in this spirit that Japan was now striving to 
establish a new order in East Asia. 

June 29th.—Tokyo’s broader aim of dominance in East Asia, 
including Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies, was 
reiterated in a radio address of Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita on June 29th. Mr. Arita envisaged a new world 
order in which one dominant military power would control 
each of the earth’s great regions; declared that East Asia 
and the islands in the South Seas formed a closely related 
group of territories; and clearly intimated that Japan would 
serve as the “stabilizing force” to bring about the unity of 
all the satellite states of the area. . 

July 17th.—The Prime Minister announced the decision of Hi$.p 
Majesty’s Government to close the Burma Road to the 
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traffic of all war materials and oil for 3 months, as from 
July 18th, the Japanese Consular officials to maintain close 
contact with the British authorities in rendering prohibition 
effective. 

August 22nd.—Japan Federation of South Seas set up. 

September.—United States loan to China of 25 million dollars. 

October 18th.—The re-opening of the Burma Road. Large 
quantities of supplies for China were accumulated at the 
roadhead. 

October 25th.—Opening of Delhi Conference which was attended 
by representatives of Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, etc., and of the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies. 

November 19th.—Netherlands Indian Government statement 
that progress was being made with mechanization ol the 
Army, in so far as materials could be bought from U.S.A., 
etc. Special points of defence were naval bases of Surabaya 
and Amboina; the oilfields of Borneo and Sumatra; the oil 
wells of Tarakan and oil port of Balikpapan, both vulnerable 
from the Celebes Sea. Reinforcements planned for Navy. 
Anticipated that Air Force of Army and Navy would be 
nearly quadrupled by end of 1941. 

November 30th.—United States loan to China of 100 million 

dollars. 

November.—Lieutenant-General Abe, special Japanese envoy, 
signed a treaty with Wang Ching-wci, head ol the Nanking 
regime, providing for the “readjustment of Sino-Japanese 
relations. 

December 9th.—Conferences of official representatives from 
British, French, Australian and New Zealand islands 
started in Sydney to consider economic situation, especially 
copra marketing, and plans made for a South Pacific 
Marketing Board. 


1941 

March 3rd.—Prime Minister Menzies in London made a speech 
emphasizing that war in the Pacific was not inevitable, and 
that Australia was trying to establish friendlier relations 
with Japan. He subsequently denied that this was meant as 
appeasement of Japan. 

March 4th.—A United States Naval Squadron visited New 
Zealand. 

F —ABC 
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March 11th.—'Dr. John Baker, an American, appointed as 

• Director of Transport on the Burma Road. 

March 11th.—In Tokyo peace terms were initiated by Thailand 
and Indo-China, most important Of which was the trans¬ 
ference of parts of Laos and Cambodia to Thailand and 
guarantee of new boundary by Japan. 

March 12th.—The Soviet Union and Thailand exchanged Notes 
establishing diplomatic relations. 

March 12th.—Arrival of first Japanese Minister to Australia. 

March 15th.—President Roosevelt’s statement of American 
policy as “unqualified, immediate, all-out aid for Britain, for 
Greece, for China and for all the Governments in exile’’. 

April 13th.—A Pact of Neutrality with Japan signed by the 
U.S.S.R. in Moscow. By Article 1 both countries agreed 
to maintain friendly relations and to respect each other’s 
territorial integrity. Article 2 provided for neutrality 
throughout the conflict were one of the contracting parties 
the object of military action. Article 3 stated that the Pact 
would be valid for five years and then automatically re¬ 
newed unless denounced. 

A joint statement guaranteed that the Japanese Empire 
would respect the territorial integrity of the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia, and the Soviet Union the terri¬ 
torial integrity of the Empire of Manchukuo. 

April 15th.—President Roosevelt’s statement that American 
ships operating outside war zones would be given full 
protection. 

April 16th.—Agreement signed in Washington between U.S. 
Government and the Chinese Government providing the 
establishment of a U.S. dollar and Chinese stabilization fund. 
A further agreement signed between the British Government 
and China to carry into effect'the British guarantee fund of 
£5,000,000 and the offer of a further credit of £5,000,000. 
A Stabilization Board was set up to consist of three Chinese, 
one American and one British member. 

April 18th.—Japanese Cabinet spokesman stated that Japan 
would object to the use of American naval units for convoy 
purposes in the Pacific. 

April 22nd.—2,000 American troops arrived in Philippines. 

April 24th.—Australian reinforcements landed in Singapore. 

April 25th.—Anglo-American-Chinese Financial Agreement on 
Stabilization Fund to be administered by Board of three 
Chinese, one American and one Briton. 
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April 25th.-^-London underwriters cancelled their regular 
schedules on Japanese flag shipping and also on shipments 

consigned to the Chinese Government. 

April 26th.—Arrival of a German economic mission in Japan, 

headed by Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat. 

May 2nd.—Matsuoka told the Press that Japan s policy towards 
America was entirely peaceful, but “if the sincere wish and 
attitude of the Japanese is not understood in the Unite 

States, that cannot be helped.” 

May 9th.—The British Ambassador in Chungking in a P 
. statement assured the Chinese of his country * continued 
friendship and its determination to keep open the Burma 

May^th.-Treaty between Indo-China and Thaaland signed in 
Tokyo; also two protocols between Japan, France and 

Thailand respectively. . , , f t u« t 

May 24th.—Japanese Navy Ministry slated in a^broadcast that 

should the U.S.A. join the war, Japan would be vital y 

affected; that the principal functions of ^avy were t° 

help to settle the China incident, to defend the nation etc., 

and to liquidate Japan’s economic „ ,, s 

Britain and the U.S.A. in conformity with policies known 

“the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere ; 

May 29th.—Japanese Government made 5 de negotiations 

Dutch and British Governments regau i » beine 

with the Dutch East Indies. VnTI todS 

“insincere”, refusing to implement their pledges t 

materials to Japan, chiefly rubber an tin. United 

May 31st.—Mr. Hull informed Mr. Quo Ja.-ch. m the Unned 
States that his Government intended to relinquish their 
extra territorial rights in China on the restoration of peace. 
Jtme ntk-sSno-Amencan and Sino-British Cuhura! Ac¬ 
tions and nine other public bodies ‘^f^l^ates 
Roosevelt asking him to stop the sending of United States 

June°i 1th.—Negotiations between Japan 

Batavia broken off, otherwise normal ‘ rd 'Tto^leave 
June 13th.—Japanese in the Dutch East In ie. 

June f ?6th°-The Governor-General of the Netherlandsi East 
Indies, speaking on the economic negotiations> with Japa 
declared the impossibility of supplying the enemy through 
exports with much needed raw materials. Further, that the 
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Netherlands rejected any inclusion of the Netherlands East 
Indies within the recommended new order of Greater Asia. 

June 18th—Emperor of Japan gave a banquet in honour of 
Wang Ching-wei, who pledged support for the new order. 

June 22nd.—Germany launched attack on Soviet Russia. 

June 24th.—Japanese Government stated that Japan would 
rejnain faithful to her treaty obligations towards both 
Germany and Russia. The Press accused Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. of being responsible for the spread of the war. 

July 1st.—Nanking Administration announced that de jure 
recognition had been accorded to them by Germany and 
Italy. 

The Chinese Government recalled the Ambassador in Berlin 
and the Charge-d’affaires in Rome. 

July 8th.—Chiang Kai-shek, on the fourth anniversary of the 
Japanese attack, said that the conflict could no longer be 
looked upon as one between two nations. European and 
Asiatic Powers had now become closely interrelated. If the 
anti-aggressive Powers would combine to crush Japan they 
would be able to impose a settlement in Europe. 

July 10th.—British Ambassador delivered vigorous protest in 
Tokyo for bombing British Embassy in Chungking on July 
8th. 

July 16th.—Japanese Cabinet resigned. 

July 17th.—Prince Konoye formed new Cabinet. . - 

July 21st.—Agreement said in Tokyo to have been reached 
between Japan and Vichy France with regard to Indo-China. 

July 24th.—Sumner Welles made statement to the Press on 
Japanese action in Indo-China. 

July 25th.—Foreign Minister made similar statement in the 
House of Commons as to attitude of Great Britain. Freezing 
of all Japanese assets ordered both in London and Wash¬ 
ington. All commercial treaties denounced by British 
Government. 

July 26th.—Chief of Information Board in Tokyo stated in 
broadcast that the landing of troops in Indo-China was 
more peaceful than that of American troops in Iceland and 
that Japan's motives were misunderstood in America. 

July 29th.—Agreement between Japan and Vichy Government 
concerning Indo-China signed, giving Japan air, naval and 
military domination and potential control over Thailand. 

July 30th.—Further statement made by Foreign Secretary in 
the House of Commons on relations with Japan, in which 
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an appeal was made to Japan to consider while there was 
yet time where her policy was leading her. 

August 2nd.—Sumner Welles stated that the granting of bases 
in Indo-China to Japan had a direct bearing on the vital 
problem of American security, and that the relations of the 
U.S.A. and Vichy France would depend on the effectiveness 
- of the endeavour to protect French territories. 

August 6th.—Foreign Secretary in London and Cordell Hull 
in U.S.A. made statements with regard to Japanese threat 
to Thailand that any action which violated the independence 
and integrity of Thailand would be of immediate concern 
to their two countries. 

August 7th.—Thailand declared herself strong enough to pro¬ 
tect herself and had no need of any other nation to protect 
her. 

August 14th.—Board, of Trade issued an Order prohibiting all 
exports to Japan except under Board of 1 rade licence. All 
outstanding licences were revoked. 

August 14th.—Joint declaration by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill—the Atlantic Charter. 

August 19th.—Thailand broadcast message to say situation was 
crucial and that Japan's sole object was to take Ihailand 
under Japanese protection. 

August 20th.—Tokyo announced that the Joint Border Com¬ 
mission had finished demarcation of 190-mile Manchukuo 
frontier with Mongolia. 

August 21st.—Japanese Press accused Russia of joining in 
encirclement of Japan by importing American oil at 
Vladivostok. 

August 26th.—Konoye Government sent ‘’peace message” to 
Roosevelt. 

August 26th.—President Roosevelt decided to send military 
mission to China. 

August 28th.—Thai Government agreed to purchase 25 million 
bahts worth of gold from Japan. 

August 30th.—British residents in Japan advised to leave the 
country. 

August 31st. —Japanese Press affirmed that the Axis Pact 
remained the unshakable pivot of Japan’s foreign policy. 

September 8th. —Stabilization Board of China announced that 
British and American banks in Shanghai had agreed to 
buy and sell foreign exchange only at the official rates fixed 
by the Board. 
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Chinese Government spokesman said “there need be no 
anxiety about a possible Far Eastern Munich since no 
settlement is possible without the consent of China”. 

September 18th.—Japanese Government announced that a 
strong protest had been lodged in Moscow against the 
dangerous situation created by laying of mines off Vladi¬ 
vostok, which had resulted in the sinking of two Japanese 
boats in Japanese waters. 

September 19th.—The 10th anniversary of the Mukden incident 
observed in Chungking. Chiang Kai-shek declared that 
China’s ultimate war aims are to recover Manchuria as “the 
future stability of the Far East hinges on the settlement of 
the Manchurian problem”. 

October 3rd.—Japanese seized warehouses and other buildings 
in the dock area of Saigon, ignoring the French authorities. 

October 5th.—Two British residents in Tokyo and the former 
Czech Minister arrested by the military police at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Gestapo. 

October 10th.—The “double t^nth” (10th day of the ltfth month) 
and the 30th anniversary of the Wuchang revolt of 1911 
celebrated in Chungking. 

October 10th.—Prime Minister of Burma, U Saw, arrived in 
London. 

October 15th.—Air agreement concluded with Portugal giving 
Japan the right to establish an air service from Pelew Islands 
to Timor. 

October 15th.—Fierce attack made by Japanese Press against 
U.S.A. for “double dealing”. 

October 16th.—Konoye Cabinet resigned en bloc. 

October 17th.—General Tojo appointed Prime Minister by 
Emperor. Mr Tojo appointed as Foreign Secretary. 

October 24th.—Japanese Government spokesman declared that 
abandonment of shipment of war material in American 
ships to Vladivostok had created excellent impression in 
Japan and would assist negotiations in Washington. 

October 27th.—Russian report of border clash in Manchukuo. 

November 2nd.—Reports from Honolulu that Japanese war¬ 
ships were cruising near the U.S. Pacific bases. 

November 3rd.—Japanese reported as taking over all communica¬ 
tions and massing troops in Indo-China. 

November 5th.—Prime Minister U Saw left for Burma. The 
British Government having refused to give any pledge of 
Pominion status. 


November 5th.—Kurusu sent to Washington to assist Ambas¬ 
sador to make a clear-cut explanation of the limits of 
Japan’s existence and self-defence as well as her national 
prestige. 

November 6th.—Chinese Foreign Minister warned British Press 
of danger to the Burma Road, and said that prompt help 
should be given to China by other members of the A.B.C.D. 
front to save the Road and also to stop Japanese drive 
further south. 

November 16th.—Prime Minister in Japanese Diet said Nanking 
Government making great progress, resulting in important 
materials, coal, iron ores, salt and cotton being secured as 

' a set-off against British and American freezing. 

November J7th.—The Foreign Minister stated that Washington 
negotiations which had been going on since April might 
comedo an amicable conclusion, provided the U.S. would 
understand Japan’s natural requirements and her position 
in East Asia. 

November 17th.—Chiang Kai-shek addressed the People’s 
Political Council in Chungking. He stated that prepara¬ 
tions for a united democratic defence had been completed 
and that two conditions must be fulfilled by Japan: the 
abandonment of her policy of aggression and withdrawal 
from China, the north-eastern provinces and from Indo- 
China; and withdrawal from the Axis. 

November 17th.—President Roosevelt received Mr. Kurusu and 
Admiral Nomura. 

November 19th.—The Foreign Minister told the Diet that 
Japan’s relations with Thailand were becoming closer, but 
that relations with Burma and the Dutch East Indies were 
far more unfavourable. Reprisals might have to be taken 
against Panama for the “inhuman and insincere maltreat¬ 
ment of Japanese”. 

November 21st.—Thailand broadcast stated that the arrival of 
Japanese warships in Saigon and troop movements were a 
menace to the country. 

November 24th.—Washington announced that the U.S. and 
Brazilian Governments would co-operate in the protection 
of the bauxite mines in Dutch New Guinea, and that troops 
would be sent there to assist the Dutch army. 1 he mines 
furnished 60% of the bauxite requirements of the U.S. 

December 2nd. —Japanese representatives summoned to State 
- Department and asked to explain why forces sent to Indo- 
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China in excess of number stipulated in agreement with 

December 5th.—Japanese reply that troops there in view of 
Chinese movements along northern frontier of Indo-China. 
December 6th.—President Roosevelt sent a personal message to 
the Emperor of Japan. State Department issued summary 
reports of Japanese movement in Indo-China. 

December 7th.—Japanese envoys asked for interview. Mr. Hull 
received them at 2.20 and was given Japan’s reply. During 
interview news came of the Japanese attack. 

During those vital ten years this diary shows how Japan 
was able to gamble on the neutrality of the big Powers and 
to depend on them for the vast supplies of war materials and 
oil which were later used against themselves, and against China 
whose friendly relations were never open to question. 

Japan made no secret of her ambitions. That she waited until 
December 7th to attack Great Britain and the United States in 
the Pacific is due mainly to the prolonged resistance of China, 
and to the failure of the Chinese Quisling, Mr. Wang Ching-wei, 
to obtain any considerable measure of support for his Japanese 

masters. 

The Diary also brings out the careful preparations Japanese 
leaders made in ensuring the support of Siam which was essential 
for her southwards expansion. And, when once France had 
fallen, she was able to bring Indo-China within her sphere of 
activities. The Netherlands East Indies were a different proposi¬ 
tion, although the Government was willing to build up Japan’s 
reserves of oil whilst she played for time. 

By 1941, the Diary shows an increasing desire both on the 
part of Great Britain and the United States to help China. No 
longer are there die references to Anglo-Japanese Trade Missions 
or to American deals with Japan. Significant though belated 
references to restrictions on the sale of oil and war materials 
and to a succession of loans and credit agreements with China 
take their place. But the help which had been given earlier to 
Japan made possible the ambitious moves of December 7th. 
And, ironically enough, she was able to cut the Burma road and 
reduce to a minimum the supplies which the United States was 
now willing to sell to China. But this js the story of the next 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


' THE BATTLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 

AXIS POWERS 

Thb policy of Britain and America towards Japan now- proves 
as short-sighted as enlightened public opinion in both countries 
has often described it. Whilst it is true that since September, 
i939, British policy has been preoccupied in Europe, the same 
cannot be said of American policy. America is a Pacific Power; 
for her, isolationism was impossible, but nothing short of a 
Japanese attack could convince a large section of American 
opinion that this was so. 

The Agreement which President Roosevelt was discussing with 
Mr. Kurusu when the attack finally came would have patched 
up American-Japancse relations for another three months, during 
which time America would have unfrozen Japanese assets and so 
relaxed the licensing system that Japan could have obtained 
further oil and cotton. Japan's contribution to this bargain was a 
promise not to exceed a certain number of troops in Indo-C hina. 
These talks, however, were only a smoke-screen hiding the plans 
which Japan was quickly maturing. 

Whilst President Roosevelt played for time and Mr. Kurusu 
went backwards and forwards to the White House,a strong naval 
formation was reported to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Southern Japanese mandated islands. Mass meetings were held 
in all tKe big cities of Japan on the anniversary of the signing 
of the Treaty with the puppet Nanking Government. They 
seemed like eve-of-war meetings, and so they proved to be. 
4 ‘The European Powers and America arc trying to exploit the 
1,000 million people of East Asia to satisfy their greed,’’ said the 
Prime Minister in a congratulatory message to Nanking. The 
Tokyo meeting passed a Resolution which ended: 4 Unless Great 
Britain and the United States, which formed the A.B.C.D. 
encirclement front, whose acts are an offence and an injustice 
to God and humanity, correctly understand Japan s ideal and 
cease from hampering her mission, we are strongly resolved to 
crush them. Asia for the Asiatics.” 

The Japanese Chief of Staff organized this first day of opera¬ 
tions-^—December 7th (see Diagram Map)—as if the Pacific were 
a vast exchange and he had plugged into Pearl Harbour, Hong 
Kong, Guam, the Philippines, Wake Island and Midway Island 
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and Malaya. Let us see what happened. In Pearl Harbour, which 
was large enough to hold the whole of the American Fleet, much 
of it was destroyed or put out of action: 2,729 officers and 
men were killed and 656 men wounded. Japan’s fifth column work 
was as effective in Hawaii as Nazi activities had been in Norway. 
When a special commission was set up to find why the American 
Fleet had been caught napping^ it reported that although 
Admiral Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet had 
been warned ten days beforehand of a possible attack in a few 
days, and although Army chiefs in Hawaii had been warned that 
hostilities were probable and subversive action likely to accom¬ 
pany it, these messages “did not create in the minds of responsible 
officials in the Hawaiian areas apprehension as to probable 
imminence of air raids”. Neither of these two officials, whose 
precautions might have altered the course of the war in the Far 
East, had consulted the other. Both were moved from their' 
posts and were court-martialled, but their removal did not 
alter the fact that the whole of Anglo-American Pacific strategy 
resting on the close co-operation of the American Fleet based 
on Pearl Harbour and the British Fleet in Singapore had been 
undermined. 

Wake Island was overcome on December 22nd after 400 
officers and men, with comparatively light Equipment, had held 
out for 14 days. 

Hong Kong was raided on December 8th. On the 15th British 
troops were withdrawn from Kowloon. To the Japanese demands 
for surrender, Sir Mark Young replied that he would not receive 
any further communications on the subject. Meanwhile Chinese 
forces attacked the Japanese rearguard, but by Christmas Day, 
after the military and naval commanders had reported that no 
further effective resistance could be made on the island, surrender 
took place, British troops (about 6,000 of them) were disarmed, 
and Japanese troops were stationed there. 

The Philippine Campaign 

In the Philippines, Manila was raided on December 8th and 
the airfield and wireless stations damaged by very skilful bomb¬ 
ing. On December 18th President Quezon broadcast an appeal 
for an all-out effort, especially by the people behind the lines. 
“We are resisting effectively on all fronts,’’ he said, “and the 
situation is under control. Filipinos and Americans are fighting 
together with signal valour under the command of General 
MacArthur." In an earlier chapter the beginnings of the Filipino 
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atitiy were described. When the Bill of Independence had passed 
through the Senate, providing for independence after ten years, 
it was General MacArthur who had realized the importance of 
Filipino defence. His plans were laughed at by some of Ins 
colleagues. To-day, when the Filipinos have outshone all military 
hopes, and fought with the Americans like blood-brothers as 
one correspondent described them, the value ol America s 
pledge of independence will be recognized. Manila tell on 
January 2nd, but General MacArthur took up positions on the 
Bataan Peninsula which were still being held at the beginning 
of March in spite of tremendous Japanese reinforcements, 
headlong infantry assaults, and heavy bombardments. Furt e 
in Mindanao, north of Davao, a second defensive front uas 
created. The Philippine front was long held contrary to most 
expectations. Yet the islands were isolated-so much so that 
they were felt to be a hostage for Japan by one school of naval 
strategy which wanted to withdraw from them years ago 
On the 28th March the Japanese launched a heavy attack 
Bataan, but the Filipinos withstood it in spite of their smaller 
numbers. At the same time bombing raids on Cojmgido^ 
Peninsula were intensified and the harbour e cnees s c 

b °By b the d i a Oth April the Japanese were able to claim co.urpl of 
the Bataan Peninsula, and the fall of Corregi or was 
matter of time. On April 12th ten Japanese transpcits Un led 
tanks and 12,000 troops on the island of Cebu, one o the c e 
islands in the central group. American Flying Fo »e ses and 
other aircraft bombed enemy bases in Cebu as well as Da - 

and Manila and sank 6 transports. 

Corregidor held out until the beginning 
forces against them were too heavy and on 
ended. 


Malayan Campaign. * 

The Malayan campaign was a series of Rasters te 
first was the loss of H.M.S. Prince of H ales and Repulse, which 
were proceeding without fighter support to t e C( ^ as 
Malaya, where they might have prevented some of the Japa c 
landings. As it was, the Japanese landed at the moutl ^ 
Kelantan River on December 9th to the north of Kota Bhai u, 
and on the following day they started their campaign on t c 
western side of the Malay Peninsula by landing in Kedah. 
From then onwards, until the 15th of February, tic apanese 
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moved forwards, one army down the west coast and the other 
down the east until they converged for the final attack on 
Singapore. Some day there may be an inquest on the Malayan 
campaign: why the battleships Repulse and Prince of Wales had 
no fighter protection, when it is generally admitted outside 
official circles that six up-to-date fighters could have prevented 
the disaster; why the scorched earth policy was only half-heartedly 
carried out; why the fullest advantage was not taken of the 
Chinese offers of co-operation; and why a British army of 65,000 
men laid down their arms in the Island of Singapore after a 
siege of 14 days. With the political aspects of this calamitous 
retreat we shall deal in greater detail at the end of the chapter; 
they apply to every aspect of the struggle in the Far East. 

Burma Campaign. 

Whilst one section of the Japanese army and air force moved 
southwards from Victoria Point, another began the campaign 
in Burma. Rangoon was raided on December 23rd, and this 
was followed by continuous raids, in which British and American 
fighters brought down a good many Japanese planes. Fighting 
began in the Tenasserim area of Burma in the middle of January. 
The Japanese forces were supplemented by Siamese troops 
who crossed the frontier into Burma east of Moulmein on January 
20th. Meanwhile, Chinev. troops moved down into the northern 
parts of Burma to take up positions in the Southern Shan States. 

The American Volunteer Group completed the forces of the 
United Nations in the Burma campaign, which at all times were 
greatly outnumbered by the Japanese. 

Rangoon was occupied on March 8th after very little resistance 
and with the help of Burmese. With Rangoon in their hands, 
the Japanese were able to spread out their forces in three columns 
which marched at once in the directions of Bassein, Prome and 
Danabyu. Allied reinforcements became entirely problematical 
and from this time onwards the troops were carrying on a cam¬ 
paign which was almost doomed to failure in the absence of 
routes from India into Upper Burma which might have carried 
the heavy arms required. They fought bravely under three 
handicaps. They had hopelessly inadequate air support. Their 
communications were very poor. And, lastly, as was the case 
in Malaya, there were local' 'people whose dislike of British 
policy was so great that they were prepared to assist the new 
inva er by acting as guides and as carriers. The Japanese, 
occupied the Andaman Islands on March 25th, meeting no 


resistance, as the British garrison had been withdrawn on 
March 12th. 

Chinese troops—some of the best General Chiang-Kai-shek 
could send—played a vital part throughout the campaign, and, 
it seems very probable from the Chungking Press that closer 
co-ordination and unified strategy could have achieved more by 
holding up the Japanese longer and gaining valuable time 
before the Monsoons. The Chinese troops had a secure hold on 
the mountain mass of North-east Burma, covering the Burma 
Road, and two columns were sent down to invade Thailand at 
several points, and another was sent to hold Toungoo. Here 
they fought on for five days and nights against overwhelming 
Japanese ground forces and heavy air attacks. All the while 
Japanese transports arrived at Rangoon with reinforcefnents 
between March 20th and the 26th at least 28 ol them landed 
troops. 

After the Chinese had been forced to withdraw from Toungoo, 
their right flank was dangerously exposed, for by this time the 
beginning of April—the Japanese had advanced far along the 
Irrawaddy front. Besides, five and a half more divisions of 
Japanese troops had been brought into the battle, and against 
them all the bravery of the Indian troops and the King s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry was unable to make up for the dis¬ 
crepancy in numbers. 

On the 18th of April the impossibility of holding the Japanese 
advance was reflected in an announcement that the oilfields at 
Yenangyaung in Central Burma had been destioycd -their 
monthly output was a million gallons. That it was some days 
before-they were taken was due primarily to the Chinese icin- 
forcements which helped the British to break out ol the tiap. 
When the Japanese continued their advance beyond the oil- 
wells, the British troops tried to cover the right Hank of the 
Chinese on the Sittang front. When they were beaten back by 
Japanese who greatly outnumbered them on the field and in the 
air, the British and Chinese forces were separated. Lashio fell 
to the Japanese on April 30th and from this time onwaids the 
Chinese were forced to retire northwards and eastwaids, and 

the British westwards towards India. 

On the 14th May, 5,000 British and Indian troops crossed 
the frontier on to Indian soil, after a long withdrawal up the 

Chindwin valley. Meanwhile, Chinese guerillas fought on round 

Mandalay, but the main armies were forced to retreat into 
Yunnan province. China was thus in serious peril of encircle- 
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ment until the new roads from India could reach her, carrying 
much-needed supplies. 

One more campaign had been lost. Once more there was no 
adequate preparation, either political or strategic, and no 
effectively co-ordinated strategy. The British conception of the 
campaign was one of withdrawal. The Chinese regarded Burma 
as vital. Rangoon was her only port to the outside world, and 
Burma was her western front on which she was prepared to 
stake everything. 

Netherlands East Indies Campaign. 

The fourth prong of the Japanese campaign has dug into the 
Netherlands East Indies and into those islands such as New 
Guinea and Celebes which are aimed at the control of the whole 
area between the northernmost tip of Sumatra and, later. 
Port Darwin. The scheme would have seemed utterly fantastic 
a year ago, but, in spite of very considerable resistance on 
the part of the Dutch and the activities of its navy, it no 
longer seems impossible. The first stage on this sector was the 
occupation of Borneo and Sarawak. The Japanese landed in 
Sarawak on December 17th. By January 1st the bulk of the 
British troops had been withdrawn from Sarawak. Japanese 
troops landed at Tarakan on January 10th; they found all the 
oilfields and plants destroyed before the British surrendered. 

The occupation of Borneo, however, was only one of the feats 
quickly accomplished; landings were made in the Celebes, in 
New Guinea and, on February 25th, on Timor. Meanwhile, 
on February 3rd, Surabaya had its first raid, and other places 
in Java which were attacked at the same time were Madioen, 
Magctan and Semarang. On February 8th Palembang was 
raided, and the Dutch, realizing its danger, carried out the biggest 
destruction of the war—they destroyed all the oil installations, 
which had been producing 4\ million tons a year; that is over 
50% of the total output of the East Indies. 

But whilst the Japanese have had such spectacular successes, 
they have paid dearly for some of them. The Dutch fleet has 
given a good account of itself, and the British, Australian and 
American Air Forces have kept up continuous raids throughout 
the entire area. 

However, the fact remains that the Japanese have secured 
temporary occupation of the Dutch, British, French and American 
empires in the l ar East. And, more than this, as The Times 
points out in a far-sighted editorial, entitled “China and India’: 
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.What Japan has gained since December iB4i 
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“British dominion in the Far East can never be restored— 
in its former guise. ... In the future scheme of things there 
is no place for the Britain of the past. She must and can oiler 
to the world of the 20th century something that the world 
needs. The spirit and machinery of British colonial administra¬ 
tion in more than one continent have been subjected to a 
staggering challenge which can be met only by searching 
self-examination and far-reaching reform . . 


The threat to Australia 

When Singapore fell, the Australians felt that the war was on 
their doorstep. As far as the Australian public was concerned, 
Singapore can only be compared with Dunkirk. The same 
genera liza tion cannot be made of the Government which had 
already become deeply involved in the strategy of the war, 
although on the periphery rather than at the centre. To the 
Australian people Singapore felt like a Maginot line, complete 
and impregnable. They did not like the Japanese, but this was 
no barrier to the wool-growers whose wool found the biggest 
market in Japan, or to the Australian chain-store owners whose 
counters became more and more crowded with cheap Japanese 
manufactures. Tension in the Pacific was always there, but 

* The Timet, February 28th, 1942- 
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Australian politicians and big business believed that appease¬ 
ment was a safeguard against the only aggressor on the horizon— 
Japan—and had an unshakable belief in the security which 
Anglo-American strategy based on Singapore and Pearl Harbour 
would provide them. Their policy was a dual policy based on 
both suppositions, although since the Tri-Partite Axis Agree¬ 
ment on September 27th, 1940, they assumed the breakdown 
of appeasement. 

Plans were made in 1941 for Anglo-American co-operation 
in the Pacific. A Canadian-American Permanent Joint Defence 
Board was established, and diplomatic as well as military 
relations between the United States and Australia were estab¬ 
lished on a much closer basis than ever before. As the war 
developed in Europe and British commitments in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and in the Battle of the Atlantic increased, the Australian 
Government emphasized the need for meeting any emergency 
in the Pacific and took certain steps as well to prepare for it. 
A highway was completed in the Northern Territory, which 
meant that for the first time there was a link between the south 
coast and Port Darwin. The*new road, costing half a million 
pounds, linked together Alice Springs and Birdum. In January, 
1941, the War Cabinet announced plans to form an armoured 
corps for home defence and an armoured division for the 
Australian Infantry Force. Prime Minister Menzies, speaking 
in London in February, 1941, said that they expected to train 
26,000 pilots and gunners in 1941 as well as to build 51 warships. 
This, of course, was in addition to the co-operation of the 
R.A.A.F. in Britain, the Middle East and, later, Malaya; of the 
A.I.F. whose first contingent sailed to Palestine two months 
after the war started and took part with reinforcements in 
Greece, Libya, Syria, Crete and Malaya, and of the Royal 
Australian Navy which has served m almost all the oceans of 
the globe since the war, especially in the Mediterranean. At 
home in Australia a department of the war organization of 
labour was established in July, 1941, and by the end of that year 
200,000 workers were employed directly or indirectly on war 
production. When the 500,000 men in the Services are added 
to this number, the size of Australia's war effort from a popula¬ 
tion of 7,068,000 can be appreciated. v 

Two days before the Japanese launched their attacks on 
December 7th, 1941, a special meeting of the Australian Cabinet 
cancelled Army leave, gave authority for thp execution of 
previously prepared plans involving co-operation with the 
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United States and the Dutch East Indies, and issued important 
orders to the Navy and Air Force. In Melbourne a statement 
was issued officially that Japanese naval and military forces 
were moving southwards. On December 9th the Governor- 
General issued a proclamation declaring war on Japan as from 
5 p.m. on December 8th. 

Overnight, Australia’s “near north” was a battlefield. Darwin, 
the “front door” of the Commonwealth, had its first air raid 
warning on December 11th, and five days later the evacuation 
of women and children from this isolated town in the Northern 
Territory indicated its importance as well as its danger. 
Australians agreed that Singapore and Malaya had become her 
primary wartime responsibility, pointing out that it would be 
waste of effort for British troops and materials to be sent half-way 
round the world. Darwin became the focal point of Australian 
defence; its importance was based on its nearness to the Dutch 
East Indies and on its fuel installation. It soon became a 
“services” town. Ships of war came into its harbour, and the 
Army began to build tracks and roads for miles into the bush. 
Supplies were sent from Australian factories to Alice Springs 
by rail, then loaded on to trucks along the new highroad already 
mentioned to Larrimah and then by rail for the rest of the way 
to Darw'in. The next step was the occupation of the Portuguese 
part of the island of Timor by Dutch and Australian troops. 
Timor is only 450 miles from Darwin, occupying a position of 
critical importance for the whole field of operations. When the 
Japanese established an air line to Timor in October, 1941, the 
incident was almost overlooked in the Atlantic-minded British 
press, but in Australia its significance was not overlooked and 
it was regarded as a provocative act, and the Japanese suggestion 
that this was for tourist purposes was treated with the contempt 
it deserved. The Naval Authorities announced that all openings 
in the Barrier Reef between Arlington Reef, south of Cairns 
(Queensland), and Anchor Bay, near New Guinea, had been 
mined, and two mine fields had been laid west of Thursday 
Island. The east coast of Australia was thus protected, since 
the waters to ships from the Pacific for over 1,000 miles north 
and south covering Torres Strait from the east were closed. 

Two months later, when the Japanese attack came, the 
Australians and the Dutch soon took action in forestalling the 
Japanese from gaining a foothold in Timor for offensive 
\ patrols against the Allied sea and air communications with 
Australia and against the Dutch East Indies to the West. It 
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was potentially the perfect jumping-off place for an invasion of 
Australia. A statement was soon issued by the Portuguese 
Government indicating friendly co-operation on their part. 

On January 20th the war moved nearer to Australian territory 
when the Japanese raided New Guinea. “Anybody failing to 
perceive the immediate and vital menace this attack constituted 
for Australia,” Mr. Curtin said, “must have lost all sense of 
reality.” Nearly every important centre in New Guinea was 
raided by strong forces of Japanese aircraft which were over¬ 
whelmingly superior. The supposition that these widespread 
raid^ were the prelude to occupation was soon proved correct. 
The Japanese occupied Rabaul and Ravieng (New Ireland) on 
January 23rd. 

But the Japanese have not had things all their own way. 
Allied air forces have made frequent raids on Rabaul, Don 
Pasar and Gasmata (New Guinea), as well as on Japanese 
positions in Timor. Port Moresby, the G.O.C. in New Guinea 
declared, must be made the “Tobruk” of the Pacific, an order 
which has been carried out. On February 19th the Japanese 
occupied Kieta, Bougainville Island, the capital of the Solomon 
Islands, which gave them still more stepping-stones in an 
attempted invasion of Australia. 

Meanwhile the R.A.A.F. launched many counter-strokes 
which destroyed many Japanese ships and thus delayed the 
occupation of New Guinea, and the United States Navy sank 
a number of ships and destroyed 16 out of 18 Japanese bombers 
which were trying to attack a naval force west of the Gilbert 
Islands. But Allied forces were not powerful enough to prevent 
the landing on March 9th of a large Japanese force at Salamaua 
on New Guinea. By occupying Salamaua and then Lae, the 
Japanese secured two excellent aerodromes and halved the 
distance between Rabaul and Port Moresby, from which they 
were by this time only 170 miles away. Further, the Japanese 
now controlled the stri ps between New Guinea and New 
Britain, the gateway through which Japanese troops released 
from Java might join forces making for the invasion of the 
eastern coast of Australia. On March 10th the harbour of 
Finschafen, 60 miles west of Lae, was occupied by the Japanese 
and Port Moresby raided for the tenth time. The Sydney 
Morning Herald war correspondent, describing the importance 
of Port Moresby, urged that it should be made a Pacific “Tobruk”, 
since it was the “last bridgehead remaining in Allied hands from 
which a counter-offensive can be launched”. From Port Moresby 
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to the nearest point on the Australian main sand Cape "V oik 
is a distance of 330 miles. Darwin is 1,150 miles away, and from 
this port there are chains of airfields stretching south-east to 
Sydney, a distance of 1,625 miles, and south-west to Perth of 
1,375 miles. In attacking Australia, Japan has to face a con¬ 
tinental triangle of which Darwin is the apex, and these two 
long stretches of over a thousand miles each are the two sides. 

The significance of Australian defence has been appreciated 
in the United States, at least as much as it has in this country, 
and Mr. Curtin was speaking to a friendly people when he ad¬ 
dressed the Americans on March 15th. “Australia,” he told 
them “is the last bastion between the west coast of America 
and the Japanese; if Australia goes, the Americas are wide 
open.” By this time' Rangoon had fallen and General Wavell 
had left Java to plan the defence of Burma and India. As¬ 
sistance to Australia and the preparations for holding it as the 
base from which to plan a future counter-offensive became 

primarily America’s responsibility. 

This factor of American co-operation in Australia is now 
recognized by the appointment of General Mac Arthur to the 
supreme command of all the allied forces in Australia and the 
south-west Pacific and-by the growing stream of supplies and 
men from America. When General MacArthur arrived in 
Adelaide on March 20th he told a very enthusiastic audience: 
“President Roosevelt ordered me to break through the Jap lines 
and proceed from Corregidor to Australia for the purpose, 
as I understand it, of organizing an American offensive against 

Japan/* . . 

The RAF. continued to raid the Japanese bases at Lae, 

Salamaua, Rabaul and Kupang. Transports were continually 
bombed and Japanese reinforcements prevented from landing. 
Japanese aircraft continued raids on Port Moresby and on 
Darwin, the two vital ports in any invasion of Australia. Mr. 
Drakesford, Australian Air Minister, issued a warning on 
April 29th that heavier and heavier air-raids must be expected, 
but promised that American long-range bombers lost in the Battle 
of Australia had been offset by supplies from America. 

On May 8th the biggest sea-battle of the war in the Coral Sea 
showed that the American promises of protection and counter¬ 
attack were not just words of encouragement. It was then that 
Japan tried to occupy certain strategic islands fringing Australia. 
Her plan was to get control of the Coral Sea, which is a necessity 
for any sea-borne invasion of the north-east coast of Australia. 
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But the Australian and American air forces and navies had 
supremacy and for the time being at any rate Japan’s plans 
were frustrated. The threat of invasion remains. 

Japan’s plans continue to be on ^ grand scale, and it seems 
likely that she may attempt three campaigns simultaneously; 
another invasion of the coast of north-east Australia; an in¬ 
vasion of Bengal and the settlement of the China “incident”. 
She wants to destroy China. She wants to destroy British power. 

• ^ 

British Policy in the Far East.. 

British policy in the Far East is of supreme importance. But 
this policy cannot be detached from its past record, and 
although it is more valuable to plan for the future than to make 
morbid reflections about the past, it is that past which has laid 
the foundations of the present. The most die-hard imperialist 
sees through his present bewilderment that whilst the Filipinos 
fought the battle of the Bataan Peninsula, the Malayan 
Peninsula fell without serious opposition. It was not a question 
of bravery—no race has a monopoly of bravery. It was not only 
a question of equipment and supplies; the Chinese have fought 
against odds as great for nearly five years. 

Why, then, did Singapore fall after holding out for only a 
week? The correspondent of The Times , writing from Batavia 
a remarkable article answering these questions, mentions a 
number of factors. “Unlike Moscow the bulk of this population 
(the 700,000 people living in Singapore) were apathetic spectators 
of a conflict which they felt did not concern them.” And then, 
granting the validity of the argument of tremendously smaller 
supplies and the breakdown of Anglo-American Pacific strategy, 
he wrote: 

“. . . The material of the men was potentially good. 
Something was lacking to crystallize it, to co-ordinate it, to 
infuse it with the fire of confidence. In Malaya there was 
time for static to be replaced by dynamic and able leader¬ 
ship. The Government? had no roots in the life of the people 
of the country. With the exception of certain sections of the 
Chinese community—some inspired by free China’s struggle 
for survival, others by Soviet precept and example — the 
bulk of the Asiatic population remained^ spectators from 
start to finish. . . 

All the evidence of the British collapse in the Far East goes 
to show that half the military problem is political. In the last 

• The Times. February 18th, TQ42. 
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resort, imperialism cannot be judged on the amount of money 
it brings into the ruling country, nor on whether it has built a 
few schools and hospitals and taught the “native” races to read 
the European’s Bible. The inescapable criteria are the interests of 
the people themselves, their national and cultural development. 

Judged on this basis, British rule has not achieved any out¬ 
standing success in the Far East. The Briton has governed on 
the assumption that he is ruling inferior races, that he is 
a natural and inevitable superior. He has traded on the assumption 
that the white man could grow rich on the coloured man's crops, 
although this has not prevented him from buttressing the 
coloured rulers. “The maintenance of the position, authority 
and prestige of the Malay Rulers must always be a cardinal 
point in British policy,” Sir Samuel Wilson, an outstanding 
official of the Colonial Office, formulated in 1933. That such a 
policy has not even purchased the loyalty of the Coloured Rulers 
is shown in the recent Malayan campaign. The Maharajah of 
Kedah is only one of the Maharajahs who are to-day broad¬ 
casting Japanese propaganda. The ex-Sultan of Trengganu's son 

flies a Japanese flag on his car. 

As far as the masses of the people are concerned, this 
policy may have given them work on the plantations, in 
the mines and dockyards, but it was work on the instructions 
of the foreign traders on terms that suited not only their 
balance sheets but the commercial structure of the ruling 
country and the dividends of a vast number ot people who 
were indifferent to the conditions in which they were earned. 
This superstructure of foreign trade was imposed on the un¬ 
developed areas of the Far East, and it was underpinned by an 
expensive colonial service which had no roots in the country. 
Their holidays were spent at home; their children were sent home 
to be educated, and, when they retired, they went to live in 
comfortable homes in Bournemouth and Cheltenham. But this 
is not the whole of the story. When Asiatics have had a Western 
education, and been treated on equal terms in Europe and 
America, they have returned to a frustrated life in their own 
countries where white men rule, and only inferior posts are 
left to the educated Asiatics. They have realized, with some 
bitterness, that the principles of liberty and equality which 
they were told in the West were the basis of political thought 
are not there regarded as applicable to their own people. 
Nationalist movements have been suppressed; even the Kuomin- 
tang was an illegal party in Malaya, until the Japanese troops 
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were approaching Johore, when its leader was released from 
prison. To the thousands of Indian workers in Malaya who, 
as we have seen in an earlier chapter, make up the majority in 
the rubber plantations, the voice of the British Government 
resisting Indian demands for independence was louder than 
that of the officers who urged them to resist the Japanese. 
\ pledge of independence for India would have been worth 
squadrons of aeroplanes in the campaigns in the Far Hast. 
Those who were content to assume the role of spectator would 
have given whole-hearted co-operation. As it was, only the 
politically-minded Chinese were inspired to resist; they believed 
that an Allied victory gave them a chance of liberation. 

When General Chiang Kai-shek left New Delhi, he recalled 
how the history of his country was interwoven with that of India, 
and said: 

“China and India comprise one-half of the world’s popula¬ 
tion. Their common frontier extends 3,000 kilometres. In the 
2,000 years’ history of their intercourse, which has been of 
a purely cultural and commercial character, there has never 
been an armed conflict. 

“Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of 
uninterrupted peace between two neighbouring countries. 
This is an irrefutable proof that our two peoples are peace- 
loving by nature. To-day they have not only identical interests 
but also the same destiny. For this they are in duty bound to 
side with the anti-aggression countries and fight shoulder to 
shoulder to secure real peace for the whole world. 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the Indian people, that 
in this most critical moment in the history of civilization our 
two peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause 
of freedom for all mankind, for only in a free world could 
the Chinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Further¬ 
more, should freedom be denied cither to China or India, 
there could be no real peace in the world. 

“I sincerely hope and I confidently believe that our Ally, 
Great Britain, without waiting for any demands on the part of 
the people of India, will as speedily as possible give them real 
political power, so that they may be in a position further to 
develop their spiritual and material strength and thus realize 
that their participation in the war is not merely an aid to the 
anti-aggression nations for the securing of victory, but also 
a turning-point in their struggle for India’s freedom. From 
an objective point of view I am of the opinion that this would 
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be the wisest policy, which will redound to the credit of the 

British Empire.” 

The significance of this statement must not be underestimated; 
it is one which will affect the destinies of half the population of 
the world. It shows that China is conscious of the role which 
she can play in Asia, and in the relations between Europe and 
Asia. It undermines the appeal which Japanese propaganda 
carries on unceasingly of Asia for the Asiatics, meaning Asia 
for the Japanese. It is the beginning of a common future which 
may temporarily be found on the battlefield, but which will have 
a more permanent expression in the common heritage of a desire 
for peace and of a civilization based on cultural rather than 
commercial ideals. Again, as C. F. Andrews once said, ‘‘these 
two countries represent, each in its own way, a civilization which 
goes back further than any other culture that has survived the 
destructive ravages of time. Their ancient wisdom, at a very 
early date, had made brute force a thing to be abhorred and not 
encouraged.”* And then he makes the suggestion, now familiar 
to us all, that if Great Britain is prepared to show “by 
concrete actions that she is anxious to surrender the power 
which she had wrongfully appropriated in the past, then even 
at this eleventh hour she may regain some of fhe respect which 
she has lost among the peoples of the East. . . . She must 
show herself eager, both in India and other countries, to promote 
the cause of freedom and independence which the people them¬ 
selves demand.”t , 

The future of the Pacific will certainly be influenced by the 

degree to which British policy is based on a genuine belief 
in the rights of the people of Asia. Temporarily, at any rate, 
millions of people in Asia will be in lands and islands occupied 
by the Japanese, who, in such organizations as the Indian 
Independence League in Thailand, are already calling on Indians 
and Burmans to rise against their British oppressors. Allied 
declarations of a campaign intended to sweep the Japanese out 
of the lands they now occupy are not likely to be sufficient 
incentive to the people to build up resistance. Their inspiration 
will come from the sustained resistance of the Chinese and Soviet 
peoples. It would still further be strengthened by a conviction 
that Britain and the United States have abandoned their ideas 
of racial superiority, that they will not ask in payment of interest 
on their loans, now running into millions of pounds, the right 

• India and the Pacific, by C. F. Andrews, publiihed by Allen & Unwin, 1937 
p. 198. 

t p. 200 . 
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when once the war is over to exploit Asia for the sake of their 
industries and markets in London and Washington. The 
bestialities committed by the Japanese in Hong Kong and 
elsewhere and the tyranny of their occupation may not obliterate 
the memories of the more subtle inhumanity which characterized 
the earlier days of British rule. The wrongs committed by the 
Japanese in China have bred a very deep hatred among the 
Chinese for Japanese rule, but this does not mean that peoples 
newly conquered by the Japanese will be entirely proof against 
their colour propaganda. The British after all have for so long 
subjected them to all kinds of humiliation that the removal of 
white domination is viewed with relief by many of the inhabitants. 
They too will learn in time, as the Chinese have done, the more 
barbaric oppression which Japanese rule means. But by that 
time it may be too late. 

The problem, therefore, of victory in the Far East is not only 
how, but for what reason. One thing is certain: China is the key 
to victory. And victory involves not only supplies to China, 
vital though they are; not only the building of roads, important 
though they are; not only loans, necessary though they are; not 
only a joint strategy, indispensable though it is; but a definite 
pledge of the complete restoration to Chinese sovereignty and 
government of all the territories in north, central and south 
China which Japan has occupied, of the ending of all outstand¬ 
ing legal or extra-territorial restrictions. Such a pledge would 
go a long way to encourage resistance by the Chinese in Malaya, 
in Thailand and in Indo-China, in Java and Sumatra, and in 

many islands where they form an appreciable number, some- 

• 

times a majority of the people. The treatment of China as an 
equal, and the recognition of her role in the Far East that such 
a pledge would imply, could be the beginning of a new era in the 
relations of the Western Powers and Asia. This is all the more 
possible in so far as the United Nations which are pledged to 
the defeat of Axis fascism include the U.S.S.R., which has long 
demonstrated its freedom from race and colour prejudice. 

The aim of the United Nations in the Far East should be not 
to restore the status quo before the war but to build the future 
on the foundation of economic co-operation and racial equality. 
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